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of sense, but even for the alloy of conjugal or parental love. It would fill the 
THE DYING INFANT. | world with adherents of Kome, in aun one feeling would be quenched 
_which could rival that sacred allegiance. From every monastery might be 
Pale, motionless, aud silent, lay summoned a phalanx of allies to overpower the more numerous, but dispersed 4 
An infant on its bed, — | and feeble antagonists of such an innovation. In every mitred charchman it 
While on its face the smile of peace would find an active partisan. The people, ever rigid in exacting eminent virtue 
A beauteous halo shed : from their teachers, would be rude but effective zealots of a ghostly discipline 
on a gazed, fiom which they were themselves tu be exempt. 
ith looks of wild despair, _ With such anticipations, Gregory, within a few weeks from his accession 
Conscious that death's ruthless hand ‘convened a council a the Silene. and proposed a law, not, as formerly, forbid- 
Had fixed his signet there. ding merely the marriage of priests, but commanding every priest to put away 
She saw alone the hastening hour, his wife, and requiring all lay:nen to abstain from any sacred office which any ee 
When to her fond caress, wedded priest might presume to celebrate. Never was legislative foresight so raat ti 74 
No more she might those ruby lips, verified by the result. What the great Council of Nicwa had attempted in ir 4 
With tenderest rapture press : vain, the Bishops assembled in the presence of Hildebrand accomplished, at te | 
But saw vot in that placid smile, his for indeed were the ii 
brighter visio ed, complaints, bitter the reproaches, of the sufferers. ‘ere the most sacred ties ‘URS 
hse broke, thus to be torn asunder at the ruthless bidding of an Italian priest? Were men 
To her yet uvrevealed. ‘to become or were angels to be down from heaven to 
among men? oquence was never more pathetic, more just, or more unavail- as, > nat 
For near her couch an Angel spread ‘ing “prelate silenced these by rebukes. Le- 
gate after legate arrived with papal menaces to the remonstrants. Monks and “ 
labbots preacaed the continency they at least professed. Kings and sarons 
Unutterable things; Jaughed over their cups at msny a merry tale of compulsory divorce. Mobs ees 
And whispers soft of anguish spared, eehed, hooted, and besmeared with profane and filthy baptisins the unhappy ay 
Of bliss immortal given, victims of pontifical rigour. It was a struggle not to be prolonged—broken eS 
And all its newborn senses filled hearts pined and died away in silence. Expostulations subsided into murmurs, ote 
: With dreams of opening heaven. and murmurs were drowned in the general shout of victory. Eight huadred ae 
April, 1845 James Firzcrravp. years have since passed away. Amidst the wreck of laws, opinions, and insti- is 
‘tutions, this decree of Hildebrand’s still rules the Latin Church, in every land 
THINK OF ME.—TO L. where sacrifices are offered on her altars. Among us, but not of at, ~enlaieg a : 
When brightly comes the blushing dawn, their rights as citizens, chiefly es instrumental! to their powers as churchmen— oa 
And golden clouds proclaim the morn ; ministers of love, to whom the heart of # husband and a father is an inscrutable es 
When, waking.from thy peaceful slumber, imystery—teachers of duties, the most sacred of which they may not practise jaa 
Thy charms the rosy tints outnumber ; \—compelled daily to gaze on the most polluted imagery of man’s fallen heart, mie 
Ob dearest, then let nem’ry rest ‘but deuied the refuge of nature from a polluted imaginetion—professors of oi 
On one who loves, and loves thee well ; virtue, of which, trom the death of the righteous Abel down to the birth of the > 
For thoughts of thee within his breast, fervent Peter, no solitary example is recorded in Holy Writ—excluded from DBA) 
At morning, ever love to dwell. \that posthumous life in remote descendants, the devout anticipation of which ‘eit 
When sultry noon’s oppressing hour enabled the patriarchs to walk meekly, but exvltingly with their God—the es. 


Bids droop the herb and thirst the flower ; sacerdotal caste still flourishes in every Christian land, the imperishable and bee 
gloomy monument of that far-sighted genius which thus devised the means of ; 

\papal despotism, and of that short-sighted wisdom which propused to itself that 

\despotism as a legitimate and laudable end. 

With this Spartan rigowr towards his adherents, Gregory combined a more 

‘than Athenian address end audacity iowards his rivals and antagonists, So 


When nature weazily reposes, 
- Nor stirs a breath to fan the roses ; 
Then, like the flower, I droop for thee, 
And look for thy reviving smile : 
Toen. dearest, then oh! think of me, 


And I will think of thee the while. long as the monarchs of the West might freely bestow on the objects of their 
: ’ 3 choice the sees aud abbeys of their states, papal dominion could be but a passing 
Still evening comes—and now the night idreain, and papal independency an empty boast. Corrupt motives usually 
Has veiled the twilight cloudlets bright ; determined that choice; and the objects of it were but seldom worthy. Ec- 
The garish sun has ceased his beaming, clesiastical dignities were often sold to the highest bidder, and then the pur- 
And star-light soft alone is gleaming ; ichaser indemnified himself by a use no Jess mercenary of his own patronage ; 
Thes let the love-glance of thine eye or they were given as a reward to some martial retainer, and the new church- 
Beam forth with sweetly-soothing ray, ‘man could not forget that he had once been a soldier. The cope and the coat- 
And, guided by its light, Pi fly of-mail were worn alternately. The same band bore the crucifix in the holy 
To thee on Passion's wings away. festival, and the sword in the day of battle. Eyiscopal warriors and sbbatial 
Oh ! sweet with thee to trim the sail, courtiers thus learned to regard themselves rather as feudatories holding of their 
To steer the bark and bide the gale, ‘temporal lord, than as jiegemen owing obedience to their spiritual chief. Iu 
To float on Time's swift-flowing river, hands newly placed and on his finger 
live in thy love-born smile forever. 1a ring, which, received as they were from his temporal sovereign, proclaimed 
With io in vain the rayless night — that homage and feaity were due to him alone. And thus the peal eo Pro- 
Thy smile the darkest gloom would cheer, consuls of Rome became, in sentiment at least, and by the powerful obligation 
And day itself would seem more bright, jof honour, the vicegerents, not of the Pontifex Maximas, but of the Imperator. 
More beautiful, that thou wert near. | To dissolve this ¢rinoda necessitas of simoniacal preferments, military ser- 


vice, and feuda] vassalage, a feebler spirit would have exhorted, negotiated, 
and compromised. To Gregory it belonged to sobdue men by courage, and tu 
rule them by reverence Addressing the world in the language of his genera- 
‘von, he proclaimed to every potentate, from the Baltic to the Straits of Calpe, 


Then. dearest, in thy trustful breast, 
Let thoughts of me still sweetly rest, 
And faithless to its fondness never, 


rl lovretbee still, and love forever. that all haman authority being holden of the divine, and God himself having 
Then ob ! at morn and evening let delegated his own sovereignty over men to the Prince of the Sacred College, 
My spirit still commune with thee ;  |/a divine right to universal obedience was the inalienable attribute of the Roman 


And, dearest, do not thou forget 
To think of me-to think of me. Eveenio 
New York, March 17th, 1845. 


|Pontiffs, of whom, as the supreme earthly suzerain, emperors and kings held 
their crowns, patriarchs end bishops their mitres, and held them not mediately 
jthrough each other, but immediately as tenants tm capite from the one legitimate 
representative of the great Apostle. 
HILDEBRAND. | Tu turning over the collection of the epistles of Hildebrand, we are every 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—(Continucd.) \where met by this doctrine asserted in a tone of the calmest dignity and the 
When Hildebrand ascended the chair first occupied by a married Apostle, most serene conviction. Thus he informs the French monarch that every house 
his spirit burned within him to see that marriage held in her impure and unbal-|\\n his kingdom owed to Peter, as their father and pastor, an annual tribute of 
ere the very substance of the incarnate Deity. It wasa profanation| of Francé to the Holy See. tic assures Solomon the King o y, th 
well adapted to arouse the jealousy, not less than to wound the conscience, of his territories are the property of the Holy Roman Church. Solomon being in- 
nistry. mestic affections would choke or enervate in them that corporate) /crown is more prudent successor, islaus, acknowledg imself the 
passion which might otherwise be directed with unmitigated ardour toward:| vassal ef the Pope, and paid him tribute. To Corsica — is _— to ao 
their chief and centre. Clerical celibacy would exhibit to those who trod the| the demesnes of the Papacy in the island, and to recover the rest of it fromt 
outer courts of the great Christian temple, the impressive and subjugating \Saracens. To the Sardinians an account is dispatehed of her title to their 
image of a transcendental perfection, too pure not only for the coarser delights| ience, with menaces of a Norman invasion if it should be withheld, On 
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" migsives to Rome, and there are either condemned and deposed, or absolved | 
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Demetrivs, Duke of Dalmatia, we find him conferring the kingly title, reserv. /surgents, marched from Worms at the head of forces furnished by the Wealth 
ing a yearly payment of two hundred pieces of silver “to the holy Pope Gre- jand zeal of that faithful city. Drifts of snow obstructed his advance. The 
sory, and his successors lawfuliy elected, as supreme lords of the Dalmatian |frozen streams could no longer turn the mills on whieh he depended for Subsis- 
fringdom.? Among the visitors of Rome was a youth deseribed in one of these! |tenee. Meteors blazed in the skies, and the dispirited soidiers trembled at 
epistles as son of the King of Russia The letter informs the sovereign so |sach accumulated omens of disaster. In that anxious host, one bosom only 


designated, that, at the request of the young Prince, the Pontilf had adminis | was hecdiess of danger, and unconscious of suffering. He, who had hitherto 
tered to him the oath of tealty to St. Peter and his successors, not doubting been known only as a profligate and luxurious youth, now urged on his followers 
that “it would be approved by the king and all the lords of bis kingdom. since) |through cojd, disease, and famine, to the Saxon frontier. But there Orho 
the Apostie would henceforth regard their country as his own, and defend it) awaited him at the head of a large and well disciplined army. The Imperial. 
accordingly.” From Sweno the Dane he exacted a promise of subjection. |ists declined the unequal encounter. Again Henry was reauced to capitulate, 
From the recently converted Polanders he demapded, and received, as sovereign | Humbled a second time before his subjects, he bound himself to dismantle 4js 
lord of the country, an annual tribute of an hundred marks in silver. From, /fortresses, to withdraw his garrisons, tu restore the confiscated fiefs, to confirm 
every part of the European continent, Bishops are summoned by these imperial, itheir ancient Saxon privileges, anv to grant an amnesty unlimited and universal. 

‘| The treaty of Gerstungen (so it was called) was dictated by animosity and 
and confirmed in their sees. In France, in Spain, aad in (sermany, we find his distrust, and was carried into execation by the conquerors in the spirit of yin. 
legates exercising the same power; and the correspondence records many a |dictive triumph. They expelled from his residence at Goslar their dejected 
stern rebuke, sometimes for their undue remissness. sometimes for their misap king and his household, and destroyed the town of Hartzburg with its royal se. 


“plied severity. The rescripts of Trajan :carcely exhibit a firmer assurance both |pulchre, where lay the bones of his infant son, and of others of bis vearest 


of the right and the power to control every other authority, whether secular or kindred The graves were broken open, and their ghastly contents exposed to 

sacerdotal, throughout the civilized world. |{shameful end inhuman contumelies—a wild revenge, and a too plausible pre- 
‘There was, however, one memorable exception. Robert the Norman con-| text for a fearful and not distant retribution. : 

queror of Sicily, and William the Norman conqueror of England, steeped in| Henry retarned to his Rhenish provinces to meditate vengeance. Reckless 


blood and sacrilege, were the most shameless and cruei of usurpers. The of any remoter danger in whch the indulgence of that fierce passion might in- 
ivolve him, he invoked the arbitrement of Hildebrand, and called on him to ex- 


roans and curses of the oppressed cried aloud for vengeance against them.| 
Bot the apostolic indignation, though roused by the active vices of the Empe-|/communicate the sacrilegious race who had barned the church and desecrated 
ror, and the apetnee depravity of Philip of France, had for these tyranis no |the sepalchres o! his forefathers. Gregory watched the gathering tempest of 


menaces of ghostly wrath, no exhortations to repentance. Robert was em- civil war, received the appeals of the contending parties, and answered both by 
braced and honoured as the faithful ally of Rome. William was addressed in jrenewed injunctions of obedience to himself. ‘lo the Saxons he sent homilies, 
the blandest accents of esteem and tenderness. ‘* You exbibit towards us’ jtothe Emperor an embassy, graced by the name and the presence of his mo- 
(such is the style) * the attachment of a dutiful son, yea, of a son whose heart |ther, Agnes. She bore a papal mandate to ber son to enforce the celibacy of 
is moved by the love of bis mother. Therefore, my beloved son, let your con. jthe clergy, and to restore to its lawful channels the patronage of the Church. 
duct be al! that your language has been. Let what you have promised be ef- Henry promised obedience The legates then convoked a national Synod, to 
fectually performed.”" The injunction was not disobeyed, for even of promises |be held in Germany under their own presidency. Tu this encroachment also, 
the grim conqueror of the north had been sufficiently parsimonious. As Duke||Henry submitted. A remonstrance ayainst it trom the Archbishop of Bremen 
of Weaaeaty he remitted to the Pope the amount of certain dues. As King! |was answered by a legantine sentence suspending iim from his see. Still the 
of Engiand he indignantly refused the required oath of fealty. “TI hold my Emperor was passive. Another sentence of the papal ambassadors exiled from 
kmgdom of God and of my sword,” was his stern and decisive answer. Some | the court and presence of Henry, five of his councillors whom Alexander had 
thing the papal legate dared to mutter of the worthlessness of gold without excommunicated. No signal of resistance was given by their insulted sove- 
obedience ; but the gold was accepted and the disobedience endured. These) reign. Edicts for the government of the Teutonic Charch were promulgated 
were not the days of John, surnamed Lackland; and for Innocent the Third without the usual courtesy of asking his concurrence. ‘They provoked from 
was reserved by his great predecessor the glory of receiving, from an Englisi jhim no show of resentment. Their work accomplished, the legates then re- 


sovereign on his bended koee, the crown which, on the head of William, chal 
lenged equal honours with the papal ti.ra For concessions favourable to his 
hopes of unlimited dominion, the Pontiff turned to a sovereign whose crimes 
no triumphs had sauctified, and no heroism redeemed. 

Alexander's citation had been despised by Henry, and was not revived by 
Hildebtand, Every pest from Germany brought fresh proof that, without the, 
use of weapons so hazardous, the Emperor must, ere long, be reduced to soli- 
cit the aid of Rome on such terms as Rome might see ft to dictate. Dark as 
were the middle ages, the German court had light enough (if we may credit 
the chroniclers) to anticipate our own enlightened Irish policy. The ancient) 
chiefs of Saxony were unprisoned, their estates confiscated, and granted to 
absent lords and prelates. Tithe proctors hovered like birds of prey over the 
Saxon fields. A project was formed for driving the ancient inhabitants into a 
Saxon pale, and for converting the land into a great Swabian colony. Castles 
frowned on every heigt. ‘Their garrisons pillaged and enslaved the helpless 

ple. Alliances were formed with the Bavarian and the Dane to crush a race 


ated for their former pre-eminence, and despised for their recent sufferings. | 


Nothing was wanting to complete the parallel but discord and deyection amongst 
the intended victims. 

Groaning under the oppressions, and penetrating the desigus of their sove | 
reign, the Saxons solicited for their leaders an audience at Goslar. The ap_ 
pointed day arrived. The deputies presented themselves at the palace Henry 
was engaged at a game of hazard, and bade them wait till he had played 1 
out. A stern and indignant demand for justice repelled the insuit. A second 


time, in all the insolence of youth, Henry returned a contemptuous answer. | 


In a few hours he found himse!{ blockaded at his castle of Hartzburg by a vast 
assemblage of armed men, under the command of Otho of Nordhim, the Tell 
or Hofer of his native land. 
Escaping with difficulty, the Emperor traversed Western Germany to colleet’ 
forces for crushing the Saxon insurgents. But the spell of his Imperial name. 
and of his noble presence were broken. ‘The crimes of # defeated fugitive 
were unpardonable. His allies made common cause with the Saxons, who 
they had so lately leagued to destroy. Long repressed resentment burst out in 
the grossest indignities against the recreant sovereign. Usworthy to wear his 
spurs or his crown, (so ran the popular arraignment, ) he descended at a step 
from the summit of human greatness almost to the condition of an outcast from! 
human society. A Diet had been summoned for his deposition. His sceptre 
had been offered to Rudolf of Swabia. A few days more, and his crown, if not 
his life, had been forfeited, when an opportune illness and a rumour of his, 
death awakened the dormant feelings of reverence and compassion. Hagyard 
from disease, abject in appearance destitute, deserted, and unhappy, he pre-, 
sented himself to the citizens of Worms. The ebbing tide of loyalty rushed, 
violently back into its wonted channels. Shouts of welcome ran along the) 
walls. Every house-top rang with acclamations. Women wept over his 
wrongs. Men-at-arms devoted their lives, rich burghers their purses, to his 
cause. The Diet was dissolved, Rudolf fled, and it remained for Henry to 
practise, on his recovered throne, the lessons he had learned in the school of 
adversity. 
Those lessons had been unfolded and enforced by the parental admonitions of 
Gregory. The royal penitent answered by promises of amendment, “ full”) 
(as the Pope declared) “of sweetness and of duty.” Nor was this a mere lip) 
homage. To prove his sincerity, he abandoned to the Pope the government of] 
the great see and city of Milan, the strongest hold of the Imperialists in Italy. 
A single desire engrossed the heart of Henry. No sacrifice seemed too costly, 
which might enable him to inflict an overwhelming vengeance on the Saxon 
people ; no price excessive by which he could purchase the aid, or at least the 
neutrality, of Hildebrand in the impending struggle. The congessions were) 
accepted by the Pope, the motive understood, and the equivalent rendered | 
With gracious words to the Emperor and to Rudolf, with pacific councils and, 
vagué promises to the Saxons, the Pope retired from all further intervention in 


a strife of which it remained for him to watch the issue and to reap the te 


“41 was in the depth of a severe winter that Henry, hoping to surprise the in- 


turned to Rome, the messengers of successes more important than any former 
Pope had ventured to contemplate over the authority of the Casar. Applause, 


‘/nonours, preferments rewarded her associates; while to Agnes herself were 


igiven avsurances of celestial joy, and of a distinguished place among the cho- 
jristers of heaven. 

| Her less espiring son fed his mind with hopes of vengeance, rendered as he 
[thought more sure by ail his concessions to the Roman Poutiti. Twice, indeed, 
he had recoiled ignommiously from the Saxon frontier. But from defest itself 
he might draw the means of victory. By the great feudatories of the Empire 
the spectacle of armed peasants and wealthy burghers imposing terms of peace 
on the successor of Charlemange had been regarded with proud scorn and in> 
dignation. They resented the rising fame and influence of Otho. He and his 
Jollowers might become strong enough to resume by arms the estates they had 
lost by confiscation Rumours were already rife of such designs. ‘To fan 
these Hames, and deepen these alarms, to excite among restless chiefs and pre- 
datory bands the appetite for war and plunder, became the easy and successful 
labour of the impatient Emperor. At Heury’s summons, the whole strength 
of Germany collected on the Elbe to crush in his quarre! the power they had so 
lately aided to depose him. ‘There were to be seen the crucifix of the Abbot 
of Fulda, and there the sacred banner of the Archbishop of Mentz. There 
(iuelph, the Bavarian, raised his ducal standard to reconquer the broad lands 
restored to their former owners by the treaty of Gerstungen. There, surrounded 
by the chivalry of Lorrame, and restored by the Emperor to that forfeited 
principality, Godfrey repaid the boon by the desertion of the alliance, conjugal 
as weil as political, which bound him to the House of ‘Juscany. There ap- 
‘peared the King of Hungary, lured by the hope of new provinces to be assighed 
‘o him on the dismemberment of Saxony. and there, in the centre of count- 


|!ess pennons, came Rudolf, to prove his loyalty to the prince whose trone he 


had so recently endeavoured te usurp. 

The tide of war rolled on towards the devoted land. It had been saved, if 
penitence, humility, and prayer were of the same power in the courts of earth 
as in those of heaven. It had been saved, if courage gathered from despair, 
and guided by patriotism, could have availed against such a confederacy of 
aumbers and of discipline. but prayer was vain, and patriotism impotent. 
A long summer's day had reached its close, when, under the command of their 
great leader Otho, the Saxon lines approached the Unstrut. On the opposite 
banks of that stream the Imperialists had already encamped. Neither army 
was aware of the vienity of the other, end Henry had retired to rest, when 
Rudolf roused him with the intelligence that the insurgent forces were at hand, 
unarmed, and heedless of their danger, the ready prey of a sudden and imme- 
diate attack. The Emperor threw himself in a transport of gratitude at the 
feet of his adviser, and leaping on his horse, led forward his forces to the pro- 
mused victory. 

In this strange world of ours, tragedies of which the dire plot and dark ca- 
tasirophe might seem to be borrowed from hell, are not seldom depicted by 
historical dramatists, in colours clear and brilliant as those which may be im- 


f jagined to repose over Paradise. One of the mitred combatants has sung, and 
'|Lambert, the chronicler of Aschafnaburg, has narrated the battle of the Un- 


strut The Bishop's hexameters have all the charm which usually belongs to 
episcopal charges. But Lambert is among the most graphic and animated of 
historians. His picture of the field glows with his own military ardour, and is 
thronged with incidents and with figures which might well be transferred to the 
real canvass Among them we distinguish the ill-arranged Saxon lines broken, 
flying, and again forming at the voice of Otho as it rises above the tumult, 
and then rushing after him with naked swords, and naked bosoms, on the main 
battle of the triumphant invaders. And still the eye follows Otho wherever 
there are faiuting hearts to rally, or a fierce onslaught to repel ;—and we seem 
almost to hear the shrill Swabian war cry from the van of the Imperial host, 
where by a proud hereditary rigot they had claimed to stand ;—and Rudolf 
their leader, the very minister of death, is ever in the midst of the carnage, 
himself, as if in covenant with the grave, unharmed ;—and in the agony aud 
crisis of the strife, Henry the idol, to whom this bloody sacrifice is offered, is 
seen in Lambert’s battle-piece, leaping at the head of his reserve on his ex- 
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. and slew him The walls rocked beneath the strokes of the maddened popu- 
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hausted enemies, sweeping whole ranks into confused masses, and amidst 
shrieks, and groans, and fruitless prayers, and fruitless curses, immolating them 
to his insatiable revenge. 

The sun went down on that Aceldama amidst the exvltations of the victo- 
rious allies. It rose on them the following morning agitated by grief, by dis- 
cord, and by disaffection. Many nobles who had fought the day before under 


| That Henry instigated this crime, is a charge of which no proof is extant, 


and to which all probabilities are opposed. But it was current at the time ; 
and the contest thenceforward assumed all the bitterness of personal animosity. 
To the charges of sacrilege, impurity, and assassination, preferred against the 
Emperor, his partisans answered by denouncing the Pope himself, at a Synod 
convened at Worms, as base-born, and as guilty of murder, simony, necroman- 


the Imperial banner, were stretched on the field of battle. The enthusiasm of| cy and devil worship, of habitual, though concealed, profligacy, and of an im- 


the Saxons had proved at how fearful a price, if at all, the selfish ends of the 
confederacy must be attained. ‘They mourned the extinction of one of the eyes 
of Germany. Silently but rapidly the armament dissolved. Godfrey alone re- 
mained to prosecute the war. With his aid it was brought to a successful issue, 
A capitulation placed Otho and the other leaders in the Emperor's power. 
With their persons secured, their estates forfeited, and their resources destroyed, 
he returned to join with the loyal citizens of Worms in chanting the ‘Te Deum 
laudamus.’ The same sacred strain had but a few days before celebrated at 
Rome a still more important and enduring victory. 

Gregory had rightly jadged, that while the rival princes were immersed in 
civil war, he might securely convene the princes of the Church to give effect 
to designs of far deeper significance. The long aisles of the Lateran were 
crowded with grave Canonists and mitred Abbots, with Bishops and Cardinals, 
with the high functionaries, and the humble apparitors of the Papal State. 


Proudly eminent above them all, sat the Vicar and Vicegerent of the King of 


Kings. Masses were sung, and homilies were delivered, and rites were per- 
formed, of which the origin might be traced back to the worship of the Capi- 
toline Jove ; and then was enacted by the ecclesiastical Senate, a law, not un- 
like the most arrogant of those which eleven centuries before had been pro 
mulgated in the Capitol. !t forbade the kings and rulers of the earth to exer 
cise their ancient right of investiture of any spiritual dignitary, and transferred 
to the Pope alone a patronage and an influence more than sufficient to balance 
within their own dominions all the powers of all the monarchs of Christendom. 
In the darkest hours of Imperial despotism, the successors of Julius had never 
enjoyed or demanded an authority so wide or so absolute. Even the daring 
spirit by which it had been dictated, drew back from the immediate publication 
of such a decree. The Pope intimated to the German court and prelates the 
other acts of the council, but passed over in silence the great edict for which 


‘pious profanation of the Eucharist Fortunately for the fame of Gregory, his 
‘enemies have written a book. Cardinal Benno, one of the most inveterete, has 
‘bequeathed to us a compendium of all those synodal invectives. The guilt of 
‘a base birth is established ; for Hildebrand’s father was a carpenter in the little 
‘Tuscan town of Saone. The other imputations are refuted by the evident 
imalignity of the writer, and by the utter failure, or the wild extravagance, of 
|his proofs 

Such, however, was not the judgment of the Synod of Worms. A debate, 
‘of two days’ continuance, closed with an unanimous vote thet Gregory the 
Seventh should be abjured and deposed. Henry first affixed his signature to 
‘the form of abjuration. Then each Archbishop, Bishop, and Abbot, rising in 
| |his turn, subscribed the same fatal scroll. Scarcely was the assembly dissolved, 
| before imperial messengers were on their way to secure the concurrence of 
, other Churches, and the support of the temporal princes. On every side, but 
‘especially in Northern Italy, a fierce and sudden flame attested the long mould- 
‘ering resentment of the priests whom the Pope had divorced from their wives ; 
lof the lords whose simoniacal traffic he had arrested: of the princes whose 
‘Norman invaders he had cherished ; of ecclesiastics whom his haughty demean- 
our had incensed ; of the licentious whom his discipline had revolted ; and of 
‘the patriotic whom his ambition had alarmed. The abjuration of Worms was 
adopted with enthusiasm by another Synod at Placenza Oaths of awful sig- 
‘nificance cemented the confederacy. Acts of desperate hostility bore witness 
‘to their determination to urge the quarrel to extremities. Not a day was tobe 
lost in intimating to Gregory that the apostolic sceptre had fallen from his 
hands, and that the Christian Church was once more free 
It was now the second week in Lent, in the year 1016. From his throne, 
beneath the sculptured roof of the Vatican, Gregory, arrayed in the rich man- 
tle, the pall, and the other mystic vestments of pontilical dominion, looked 


they had been assembled, and by which they were to be immortalized. It re-| down the far-receding aisle of the sacred edifice on the long array of ecclesi- 


posed in the Papal Chancery as an authority tobe invoked at a more convenient 


_astical Lords and Princes, before whom ‘ Henry King of Germany and Italy, 


season, and in the mean time as a text for the devout to revere, and for the! calling himself Emperor.’ had been summoned to appear not as their sovereign 
learned to interpret. To Hildebrand it belonged neither to expound nor to to receive their homage, but as a culprit to await their sentence. Ashe gazed 


threaten, but to act. 


l'on that new senate, asserting a jurisdiction so majestic—and listened to har- 


The Bishop of Lucca was dead : the Pope nominated his successor. The monies which might not unfitly have accompanied the worship of Eden—and 
Bishop of Bamberg was accused of simony: the Pope suspended him. ‘The, joived in anthems which in far distant ages had been sung by blessed saints in 


Archbishop of Bremen still denied the right of Papal legates to preside in 


their dark crypts, and by triumphant martyrs in their dying agonies—and in- 


German synod : the Pope deprived him of his see and of the holy sacraments |jhaled the incense symbolical of the prayers offered by the Catholic Church to 


The Bishops of Pavia, furin, aud Placentia adhered to Honorius: the Pope 
deposed them. " Henry's five exiled councillors gave no signs of repentance : 
the Pope again excommunicated them. The Normans invaded the Roman 
territory : the Pope assailed them by a solemn anathema. Philip of France 
continued to indulge himself, and to pillage every one else: the Pope upbraided 
and menaced him. Thus with maledictions, sometimes as deadly as the Pomp-| 
tine miasma, sometimes as innocuous as the Mediterranean breeze, he waged, 


her eternal Head—what wonder, if, under the intoxicating influence of such a 
‘scene and of such an hour, the old man believed that he was himself the apos- 
tolic Rock on which her foundations were laid, and that his cause aud person 
‘were secred as the will, and invincible as the power of heaven itself The 
‘ Veni Creator’ was on the lips of the papal choir, when Roland, an envoy from 
\the Synods of Worms and Placenza, presented himself before the assembled 
hierarchy of Rome His demeanour was tierce, andtis +peech abrupt. * The 


war with his antagonists, and exercised in reality the powers which he yet he-||* King and the United Bishops both of Germany and Italy,’ (such was bis apos- 


sitated to assert in words. 

To the conqueror f Saxony these encroachments and anathemas vf the 
Pontiff appeared more offensive than formidable. He retaliated rather by scorn 
than by active hostility. He heaped favours on his own excommunicated coun 
cillors—sent one of his chaplains to ascend the vacant throne—nominated an 
obscure and scandalous member of his own household for the princely mitre of 


Cologne, and forbade his Saxon subjects to appeal to Rome even in cases ex- | 


clusively ecclesiastical. Henry, the Pontiff seemed an angry, arrogant, | 
vituperative, old man, best to be encountered by contempt. To Gregory, the, 
Emperor appeared as the feeble and unconscious agent in a providential scheme. 
for subjecting the secular to the spiritual dynasty. To such as could read the 
signs of the times, it was evident that, on either side, this contempt was mis. 
placed, and that a long and sanguinary conflict drew near, by which the future 
destinies of the world would be determined. 

Events hurried rapidly onward to that crisis. Complains were preferred to 
the Holy See of crimes committed by Heory against the Saxon Church which 
cried for vengeance, and of vices practised by tim in private, which rendered 
him unfit for communion with his fellow Christians. Gregory cited the Em- 
peror to appear before him to answer these charges. The Emperor, if we may 


believe the papal historians, answered by an attempt to assassinate the author) 


of so presumptuous 4 citation. 

On Christmas eve, in the year 1075, the city of Rome was visited by a 
dreadful tempest. Not even the full moon of Italy could penetrate the densa! 
mass of superincumbent clouds. Darkness brooded over the land, and the 
trembling spectators believed that the day of final judgment was about to dawn 


‘trophe to the Pope,) transmit to thee this command :—De-cend without de- 
lay from the throne of St Peter. Abandon the usurped government of the 
Roman Church. To such honours none must aspire without the general 
“choice and the sanction of the Emperor.’ Then addressing the conclave— 
| To you, brethren,’ he said, ‘ it is commanded, that at the feast of Pentecost 
‘ye present yourselves before the King my master, to receive a pope and father 
‘from his hands. This pretended pastor is a ravenous wolf.’ A brief pause 
of mute astonishment gave way to shouts of fury. Swords were drawn, and 
‘the audacious herald was about to expiate his temerity with his blood. But 
Gregory descended from his throne, received from the hands of Roland the let- 
‘ters of the Syrods, and resuming his seat, read them in a clear and delibarate 
voice to the indignant council. Again the sacred edifice rang with a tempest 
of passionate invective. Again swords were drawn on Roland, and again the 
‘storm was composed by the voice of the Pontiff He spvke of prophecies ful- 
‘filled in the contumacy of the King and in the troubles of the faithful. He 
jassured them, that victory would reward their zeal, or divine consolations 
soothe their defeat ; but whether victory or defeat should be their doom. the 
time, he said, had come when the avenging sword must be drawn to smite the 
enemy of God and of his Church. 

The speaker ceased, and turned for approbation, or at least for acquiescence, 
not to the enthusiastic throng of mitred ur of armed adherents, but to one who, 
even in that eventfu] moment, divided with himself the gaze and the sympathy 
lof that i'lustrious assemblage. For by his side, though m a inferior station, sat 
‘Agnes the Empress-mother, brought there to witness and to ratify the judgment 
to be pronounced ov hernly child, whom she had borne amidst the proudest 


In this war of the cloments, however, two proces-ions were seen advancing to) Lopes, and trained for empire beneath the griefs and anxieties of widowhood. 


the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. At the head of one was the aged Hil- 


She bore. or strove to bear herself as a daughter of the Church, but could not 


debrand, conducting a few priests to worship at the sbrine of the Virgo Deipa-| forget that she was the mother of Henry, when, in all the impersonated majesty 
ra. The other was preceded by Cencius,a Roman noble. His followers were) of that holy fellowship, Hildebrand, raising his eyes to heaven, with a voice 
armed as for some desperate enterprise. At each pause in the roar of the| echoing, amidst the breatbless sileace of the Synod, through the remotest arches 


tempest might be heard the hallelujahs of the worshippers, or the voice of the, 
Pontiff pouring out benedictions on the little fock which knelt before him— || 
when the arm of Cencius grasped his person, and the sword of some yet more 
daring ruffian inflicted a wound on bis forehead. Bound with cords, stripped) 
of his sacred vestments, beaten, and subjected to the basest indignities, the 
venerable minister of Christ was carried to a fortified mansion withia the walls 
of the city, again to be removed at daybreak to exile or to death. Women 
were there with women's sympathy and kindly offices, but they were rudely 
put aside, and a drawn sword was already aimed at the Pontiff’s bosom, when 
the cries of a fierce multitude threatening to barn or batter down the house, 
arrested the arm of the assassin. An arrow, discharged from below, reached, 


lace, and Cencius, falling at the prisoner's feet, became himself a suppliant for 
pardon and for life 

In profound silence and undisturbed serenity, Hildebrand had thus far sub- 
mitted to these atrocipus indignities. ‘The occasional raising of his eyes to- 
wards heaven alone indicated his consciousness of them. But to the suppli- 
cation of his trate enemy he returned an instant and a calm assurance o | 
forgiveness ; he rescued Cencius from the ew besiegers, dismissed 
him in safety and in peace, and returned amidst t e acclamations of the whole | 
Roman people to complete the interrupted solemnities of Santa Maria Mag- 


of the lofty pile, invoked the goly Peter, prince of the aposties, to hear, and 
‘Mary the mother of God,’ and the blessed Paul and all the saints to bear 
witness, while for the honour and defence of Christ's Church, in the name of 
the sacred Trinity, and by the power and authority of Peter, he interdicted to 
King Henry, son of Henry the Empevur, the government of the whole realm 
of Germany and Italy, absolved all Christians from their oaths and allegiance 
to him, and bound him with the bond of anathema, ‘ that the nations may know 
‘and acknowledge that thou art Peter, and that upon thy rock the Son of the 
‘living God hath built his church, and that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
‘against it."—[ To be Continued 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXIl.—THE ROSICRUCIAN REVEALED. 

It was late when Neville returned to his lodgings—but even then he did 
not immediately sink to sleep. The fatigues of a long march, under a broil- 
ing sun, might well have disposed him for slumber, had not the stirring inci- 
dents of the day counteracted such an inclination. After lying for some time 
feverishly on his bed, he arose, and throwing on a dressing-gown, approached 
the open window of his chamber. It looked. out upon a small garden, trim- 

with something of English neatness, and sloping down to the noble river 
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by whigh the town was watered. There was no moon, and the s'ars were but 
faintly shining, yet the night wes notdark. Color was withdrawn from earth, 
bot the form of objects were visible ; and the water, which, at some distance, 
with a slight fall, passed over a bed of stone. 
“ And all night long alulling murmur made,” 

only served to render the stillness of nature and the hush of all human activi- 
ties felt more sensibly. ‘The flowers and shrubs of the garden sent up faint 
odors, and everything, even to the dimness of the air, which was not darkness, 
was favourable to contemplation. Not unlike the night, which seemed to re- 


tain no trace of occurrences recently past, was now the mind of Neville. ‘The, 


ercitements of the day were allayed—every agitating topic—every new spe- 
culation—party politics—county imterests—rights and sufferings of rich and 
poor—all faded into more than the dimness of the night—all were hushed into 
deeper stillness than that of the slumbering town. Not the full orbed moon, 
were she to come forth upon the night heavens with all the splendor of the 
climes in which she shines brightes', could reign with a more absolute majesty 
in the world abroad, than the fond influence to which Neville surrendered| 
himself exercsed over his thoughts and feelings. At first it was an influence) 
rather than a mere definite impression—a sense of his love, deep, tender, and, 
unhappy, possessed him ; then came the thought—and it was much to know, 
although he knew no more—that he was not separated by seas from the fair 


being whose image arose befure him. Perhaps she breathed the same air. 


Perhaps she gazed upon the night as he did, and thought of him. Then came 
the question—did she not love !—and the train of recoliectious that followed, 
as if to answer, from the first timid glance which betrayed interest, even in 
the eager haste with which it was withdrawn, to the fond aud sorrowful fare- 
well which revealed a love 
* Hidden and chid in vain.” 

All tender remembrances crowded upon his soul, and shaped themselves into 
visions which beguiled him of his unhappiness. 

But, however soul may raise above bodily impressions, it is often forced to 
acknowledge them ; and, however vivid may bethe reveries through which 
fancy leads the willing spirit, a shock of earthly realities will ofien make it. 
self felt through them. » I'he sound of voices at an adjacent window disturbed 
his visions—one was of a female. It said: 


I ** Bless me in his name,” said Neville, deeply moved, and he uncovered 
ihis head and knelt. ‘The Rosicrucian stood for a moment without moving 
| ben laid one hand on the young man's head, and raised the other toward hea- 
| ven, sounds murmuring from his !ips, not distivet or articulate enough to be 
arranged into words, but which were evidently the outpourings of a highly- 
| wrought spirit. Neville felt the nand on his head tremble excessively. and 
before he arose from bis kneeling posture the old man had stooped and kissed 
bee forehead ; then rising, after (his escape of feeling, he stood impassive as 

before 

oo“ fh me of my father,” said the youth. ‘ Never to have known him has 
ibeen my heavy calamity. Ifthe departed know human hearts, he knows how 
‘deeply I revere him. Tell me of him, I implore you.” 

** | shall find a time,’ said the signor, ‘to tell you of him, and of his sor- 
rows. He was one who suffered much, but never had to endure dishonor. 
|The time is not now; and you, too, poor youth, must seek repose. Guard 
well your deposit ; it was faithfully kept by him from whom I have this night 
reclaimed it, but it would be safe with himno longer I confide it to you, 
because there is danger around all others to whom I dare intrust it. But see, 
‘we must Separate: the mountain tops are brightening—we may be seen. It 
was not my design tu have delivered up my trust to you at an hour like this; 
but when from the boat J saw you inthe garden | changed my purpose. Visit 
me to-morrow, before noon; come by the way you see me take, and strike 
three times on the door I enter.” 

Then, followed by Neville, he entered a path by the water-side. bordering 
the little gardens which only hedge-rows separated, and, turnivg from it into 
a walk Jeadingto a house next shat in whieh Neville was lodged, speedily 
reached a door, waved to the young man an adieu, and disappeared. 

The Rosicrucian was awakened after a brief slumber to receive an intima- 
tion by which he was much excited, and which influenced him to arrange his 
magic chamber with more than the accustomed carefulness. While employed 
in ordering and superintending the vecessary adjustments, he was the theme 
of conversation to two of the parties who had consulted him on the preceding 
day, and who canvassed his conduct and character with little respect 
or reserve. These were Buck Farrell and his acquaintance Miles, who, 
agreeably to appointment, met at the tavern on the bridge, on the mor- 


** But how can I give credit to the word of a man, that life can be preserved 
for ever, when the Word of God so plainly tells me that we must all! die?” 
. So much Neville might bave heard mechanically, but the answer was re-| 
turned in a voice that thrilled through his whole frame, and reclaimed him at) 
once to a wakeful consciousness of realities. 

“ Die, madam?” it said, “die? Do you know clearly what the Scripture) 
means when it speaks of death? That greatest, as well as first, of historians, 
who gave laws to God's people, Israel, narrates, that it was appointed to man) 
to die, even in the day when he tasted of the fruit prohibited—* In the day 
that thou eatest thereofthou shalt surely die.’ Did Adam die in that day? 
He did, madam, even in that day he died. It is true, there is a death recorded 
of him many a long century after, but there isa life which is death. That 
which you call death, what is it? Something which occasions wide separa 
tion between the departed and the survivor. You interchange no after thoughts 
of love with those whom you term thedead. They are unconscious, at least 
you know not that they are conscious of your love for them—of your sorrow 
after them. The dead may have communings of love and thought with others : 
to you they are dead, when nature has effected what in this world you esteem 
a final separation. Before sin came, man was brother to pure intelligence of 
a more elevated nature than his own. His share in their knowledge, was 


admitted to communion with them, |.ved in spirit, and cunversed with spiritual | 


beings. ‘his communing was interrupted—liife in the spirit ceased—the eye 
of sense opened—and the discerrments of the more ethereal faculties waxed 
dim Such was the first death—the death we are living now ; the dissolu- 
tion which ordinarily comes to mortals, is that in which this grosser death has 
its extinction. Doubt not, madam, that the life of the spirit may become so 
exalted by heavenly converse with beings of the upper and purer regions, that 
the earthly part of our existence shall be elevated as that of Adam was when 
God breathed the breath of life into his nvstrils, and he ‘became a living 
soul.’ ” 

It was the Rosicrucian who spoke. The voice once heard—heard, too, on 
an occasion like that in which Neville once, and only once, before heard it— 
was never to be forgotten. 

Signor Barbarini was in Ireland. Jt needed not his presence to g.ve the 

t and the distant power over Neville’s yielded faculties. 

The town clock tolling the hour of one, with a voice which the deep still 
ness of the night rendered solemn, aroused him, and at the same instant he 

became aware of the plash of oars, and discerned a boat approaching. 1t was 
moored nearly opposite his window, and departec alter a short delay, contain- 
ing, evidently, a form more than it had conveyed to land. Neville soon found 
the imprisonment of his chamber intolerable, and betaking himself to the open 
air, continued to pace the little garden beneath his yndow, until darkness mel 
ted into the gray dawn of a fair morning. Suddenly, he found that he was 
not alone. As he turned in the narrow limits of his promenade,a form was 
visible at the verge of the garden, at the water side. It did not retire or 
change place as he approached, and showed, whea he drew near enough to 
discern, the statue and face of the Rosicrucian, bearing a box of small di- 
mensions in his hand, and standing motionless and silent under the one large 
tree by which the place was adorned. As soomjas Neville became aware of his 
ence, he hastened toaccost him, and commenced an apology for his seem- 
ing breach of propriety in Paris ; but the Rosicrucian interrupted him : 

‘. Edward Marinaduke Neville,” said he, “it is well. 1 have sought for 

ou diligently, and in a good time found you. Receive this case, and guard 
it as you would guard the life you should hod dearest ; it contains papers of 
much value, which, once lost, can never be replaced.” 

“ For whom am I to guard them ?” asked the youth. 

“ For the heir of the Nevilles,” was the reply ; ** his they are of right, the 
usurper has been deprived of them.” 

“ May I ask,” said Neville, as he received the deposit, ‘‘to whom am I in- 
debted fur the interest you appear to take in me and my fortunes. 1| have no 
consciousness of having merited such a favor, and only thanks to return for 
it.” 

“ The time will come when you can make an honourable return, by faith 


ining after their visit to the sage. The Buck's fortunes had pursued rather a 
downward course during the past year ; traces of suffering endured, and an- 
ticipations of worse disasters to come, were discernible in his countenance 
and manner ; but still he strove to keep up a recklessness which he was pleased 


‘to term a bold heart, and lorded it over hosts and waiters pretty much as 


usual. We can afford, therefore, to spare the reader a reficciamento of his 
dialogue with old Savory, in which points of wit and epigram were much less 
discernible than the spirit of domineering. We can pass by his criticisms on 
the viands and the cuisine, and will select fromthe conference between him 
and Miles, (when the two were left alone to the enjoyment of a tankard of 
claret, wh ch they occasionally diversified and qualified by a sip of old cogniac,) 
such portions of the dialogue as are essential toour story: | 

“J say, Buck,” said Miles, “I do not like this fellow ; he is not lucky.” 

* What fellow, do you mean, Savory ?” 

** Not I—you know very welll don’t. Youknow whom J mean as well as 
[do myself. D—n him!” 

“Come, boy, be abroad ; don'tbe afraid to say who you mean. When you 
cursea teilout hisname. It makes things regular" 

** What do you or I know of the villain’s name! D—n this signor—this 
conjuror 

** Now you speak sense, my lad; let us drink the toast, and after, you can 
tell me why you hate him, and why you think of seeing him, and why you 
‘think of seeing him again to day ; but, first, you're to tell me what pleasant 
i\h'ngs passed »etween you and him yes‘erday.”’ 
| Miles turned pale, and was for a moment silent. The Buck filled a small 
|glass with brandy and held it toward tim. He paid ready honor to its con- 
jtents. 
| “You don’t want to know,” said he, “ the fellow’s nonsense and juggling 
‘before he carne to the point? It was the same, I suppose, with buth of us. 
|At last he seemed as though he was going to speak—and foolish as I thought 
ithe whole thing, the fellow's face and manner had something in them that 
made me anxivusto hearhim. The first word he uttered was,’’ and Miles’s 
voice sunk, unconsciously to himself, to a hoarser bass than usual—* * Blood, 
blood,’ said he, with that unmercifal voice and look—* blood shed ir crime and 
cruelty—blood newly shed, else] could read through it. All this he said, 
looking down at the book, and as if he never thought that I was near, He 
looked at me then like an evil spirit, as he did when I came. ‘Come to me,’ 
said he ‘to-morrow.’ ”’ 

* What blood did he mean?” said Buck, in a low voice, and with some- 
in the expression. 

* Blast you, Buck, for your question. Don't you know well that there are 

things that | know, and believe that you knowtoo, and that they seem more 
terrible when one talks of them.” 
‘Come, come, this won't do. You might lose your fine temper, if we were 
to stay diverting ourselves in discourse like this—let us goto the conjurer, 
he’s a pleasanter fellow than either of us. !s it not in his own private apart- 
ments you are to see him to-day?” 

“I'm not so sure of that. I'm not to see him now, at any rate. There's 
— than you or me has him bespoke. What do you think of Mr. Ne- 
ville t”’ 

Neville! Garret Neville 1” 

“ ‘The very same—he set upon me, with his cross questions, last night— 
he, and that imp of hell, Pearson—the rascal that sets him on, and draws him 
off, just by that treacherous squint ofhis. d—d, but its a kind of language 
—the devil’s language—the kind of looks he gives ; and the master, you'd 
think, was reading it. So, at last, he tells me that he must go himself in my 
place.” 

Buck Farrel and Miles were not the only persons whose interview with the 
Rosicrucian was postponed. Neviile, who at an early hour in the morning, 
experienced a similar disappointment, and with some difficulty, found time 
to apprise the signor of the circumstance which compelled him to fail in his 

“« You but anticipate me,” said the Rosicrucian, “ I would have warned you 


fally discharging your duties; meanwhile, let tue sense of gratitude lie light 
on you,, 


our father, young man,” said the Rosierucian, his voice fattering a litle as, 


e spoke. ‘1 was with him in hie happier days—I shared his long captivity. 


It was his fond desire that I should find you if you were alive, and convey to)|play, which was thought, at the time, proper| 
|jchamber. 


you a father’s blessing.” 


not to keep tryste with me to-day ; work is to be done here, which, for the 


I but execute a trust confided to me by one whom | knew long—by||present, I have no desire that you should witness.” 


The apartments into which Garret Neville, and Pearson, his servant, en - 
tered, although prepared for their reception, had little of that species of dis- 
characteristic of a magician's 
A curtain of black cloth. on which some frightful and 
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which a death’s head was wrought in silver. In other respects there was no- 


thing peculiar in what has been more recently styled “the physiognoiny” of 


the apartrnent When Garret Neville entered this chamber of unosten'atious 
magic, its only occupant was a beautiful female child, of about twelve or 
fourteen years of age. She was attired ina tunic of yellow silk, loose white 
muslin trowsers, and her tiny feet cased in sandals. Her hair, raven black, 
was bound with acirclet of pearls, and hung down in long ringlets on her 
neck and shoalders —her form was small, and elegantly shaped—the expres- 
sion of her countenance lofty, and somewhat sad. At first, one would be at a 
loss to account for a peculiarity in this expression, but would end, perhaps, in 
ascribing it to an absence of hope. In every human countenaoe. not reflect- 
ing utter anf unreveried wretchedness, hope, directly, or indirectly, has some 
effect in modifying the character. In the beautiful face of the young girl who 
rose to salute Neville and his com anion, the peculiarity was, that the absence 
of this expression did not cause a shade of more than pleasing sadness. It 
seemed asif hupe had been extinguis»ed in knowledge, not in sorrow—and 
although it was strange that one so young could have ceased to feel the influ- 
ence of so enlivening a principle, yet the sweet resignation that followed it 
gave a charm of deeper interest to the rare beauty of her countenance. 

“ The Signor Dottore wil! receive you presently, gentlemen ; be pleased to 
sit,”’ said she. 

“ Neville bowed, and motioned to Pearson to be seated. As neither spoke 
to the young lady, she resumed the book she had laid down when she rose to 
receive them. 

The visitors remained for some time silent—Pearson, through a habit of 
respect—and Neville, from mental preoccupation. Before either spoke, the 
black curtain drew partially back, witha silent, one would be disposed to say, 
a voluntary m>tion, and a deep alcove was disclosed, almost dark, its principle 
light being a lamp, or cha‘ing-dish which burned on the floor, and threw a 
quivering gleam on the eastern robes and monumental figure of the Rosi- 
crucian. 

When the courtain was withdrawn, the child glided into the alcove, and, 
returning into the outer apartment, said to Neville: 

“ The signor desires that you would write on this card what you demand of 

” 


Garret Neville seemed, at first, uncertain what todo, while the child waited 
patiently. At length, he took the offered card from her delicate hand, aud 
wrote: 

* A person, whose right to the property he ho'ds is contested, desires to 
know what shall be the issue of the dispute. Valuable papers have been pur- 
loined from him. Who has taken them? How may they be recovered !”’ 


With this writing the child entered the alcove, and, soon returaing, | 


seid : 

“The Signore Dottore desires you to know, that time moves in a mystic 
circle, and whoso looketh into the future, should be prepared therein to behold 
the past. He wills you to think if you are thus prepared, and desires your 
answer.” 

“ Say we are prepared. He can say nothing we are unprepared to hear 
nor show anything we dare not look upon,” said Neville, a spark of bis ancient 
spirit lighting up the courage for which he had once been distinguisaed. 

There were now some moments of silence. The alcove became filled with 
a cloud of fragrance, and sweet perfume filled the whole aparsment As the| 
cloud dispersed, the Rosicruciau became visible, his head uplifted, as if he! 
held conference, by spiritual instrumentality, with some unseen being. Neville 
and even h's companion, felt the subduing influence of suspense, and the child, 
waited with the patience of one to whom things strange tu mankind in general, 
had become familiar. At last a decisive moment seemed to have arrived | 
The heavy drapery before the alcove shook, as if a strong wind had waved, 
it. One sharp, sudden sound was heard, followed by proiound silence and| 
stillness, and the smaller curtain, marked with the death’s head, was no longer 
to be seen. In its piace there was a pannel traced all round with mysterious, 
images and characters, but retaining one central spot, exempt from imagery. 


** Zoe,” said the magician; and the child glided to the pannel, where,), nde : 
looking with wondermg and beseeching eyes to one and to the other. At 


jlast Garret Neville gathered power to speak. 


standing on a footstool, she set herself quietly to watch. 

** Relate what you cee, dear child,’ said he. 

** A beauteous lady,” said the child, ** but how very pele and sad ! is reclin 
ing in a chair, beside the fire in a smal chamber. Now, a nurse, with an in| 
fant in rich robes, stands near her-—the lady has taken it in her arms. Alas !) 
she is ic gee and her tears are falling on the baby’s face. Now she is 
again alone. 
ror on the opposite wall, and as she gazes on her pale face she siniles, Oh, 
what asmile! A geatleman enters with an angry couatenanee ; now, he, 
too, seems sad. He is on his knees by the lady's chair, and holds her hand 
She withdraws it from him. Sne is taking a ring from off her finger—a plain 
ting; she holds it before him ; she has dropped it into the fire.” 

Garret Neville, by his laborious breathing, and by his compressed features, 
was evidently struggling with himself to prevent any more distinct manifes-| 
tations or disquietude ; but could not suppress a deep drawn sigh. 

“Now, there is a vision of darkness ;” said the child, “but 1 can see through 
it a churchyard ; the tower and the monuments. A human form moves through, 
the darkness : it is gone ; there is nothing now but the churchyard. There 
isa light, and I can see other forms One is lying on a g-ave, and men are 
gathering roond him. Qh!” shrieked the child, placing her hands over her 
eyes, and springing from the footstool 

Neville started up, and cried in tones of agony. 

“ Not guilty !—not guilty! In the presence of an avenging God, I swear, 
Thad no part in that horrid crime!” 

The Rosicrucian took no notice of the exclamation. 

“ Zoe,” said he, “can you compose yourself to look again upon the vi 
sion 1” 

The child, after some short time, ceased sobbing. 

“ The moon,” said the child, ‘ the round, fair moon,” and she paused. 

the moon only visible See you nothing of this lower world 

“ Nothing, nothing, only the gow moon, and her attendant stars, and | 
the heaven that loves her so. Now I| see more. A sweet, gentle, green 
hill, and a house on its side—a red house, with towers, and pinnacles, and) 
many broad steps, leading to a large rich doorway. The gravel before the! 
steps glitters in the light like gems. What a beautiful avenue, so long and) 
straight! The trees so tall, and their shadows which lie sodeep! Now | 


erheavy eyes are raised,and she looks int the large mir i} 


‘the light, then disappearing into the shade, and again emerging. It moves 
‘lon quickly. It has turned on the side of the hill and I see it no more. 
Again, ‘tis on the gravel before the doorway ; now it passes up the steps ; the 
‘\door opens ; the figure has entered. 

For some time the child was silent. She then resumed : 

“‘ Two horses are led to the door, and now two cavaliers are riding rapidly 
‘from it. They have passed the gate, and are riding furiously over a heath.” 
She ceased abruptly ; and after a moment's silence, said, in a whisper, 

“ They are down.” 

“ What are down?” 

|| “ the riders. They have fallen—they are dead.” 

| Neville started up, as if to rush forward, but was withheld by his companion, 
|\who whispered : 

|“ Recollect yourself. [ean back, sir; there is more air in the window. 

Signor Doctor, a little water, if you please ; or, if your habits permit, brandy 
—it would be more available.” 

“He can taste nothing while the vision is in progress. 
oe I am better, Pearson I can bear it; and I will,” said Neville, in a tone 
\|of voice which deneted his struggle for resolution. 

This little scene was enacted while the last two or three answers were given. 
Neville then raised himself in his chair. as one resolved to confront the worst 
that could befall him, and the child resumed. 

“ Two persons have come out of a dark hollow, and are bearing off one of 
those who had fallen; the other was not dead. He is mounting the horse 
that remained at his side. Men are coming toward him quickly. There,” 
||cried she, after remaining silent a moment, and drawing a loog breath, * he 
is in Xhe saddle, and galloping—they cannot overtake bim.” 

By Stay near me, Pearson. Let me feel your hand on my shoulder,” said 
|Neville, whispering from bis parched throat. 
| ‘ What do you see, Zoe! Is the pursuit ended t” 

“No ; and he rides toward the avenue and the hill. Horsemen are there ; 
xq wear a dress like soldiers. He rides in another direction—I cannot see 
| him.” 
| ** And the persons on the hill ?” 

__“ The door is open—some of them have entered the house—they are drag- 
|ging a lady forward—she struggles with them—there is a coach—they force 
| her into it, and themselves enter. ‘ihe horses go fast, very fast—the coach, 
and the soldiers surrounding it I see him again—meo are with him—he rides 
jafter the soldiers and the carriage! How brave he is—faster—faster. He 
has a sword—I see it glittering. The soldiers halt, and the carriage is still 
going away fast. He comes on and a man opposes him. Their swords meet 
| the soldier has fallen 
|| “Sorcerer ! devil!” muttered Neville, starting up; he then stood still, as 
if incapable of executing his meditated purpose, and soon sunk upon a chair, 
|'where he remained for some time motionless ; at length he revived, and the 
{child, who had been affrighted by his exclamation, took her plece again. 

* A narrow, lofty chamber,” she said, “ with curiously carved cabinets 
around it—a gentleman has opened one, and taken a case from it—there are 
papers in the case—he examines them—he puts them back in the case, and 
bas departed bearing it with him.’’ 

“ Ask, Pearson,” said Neville, ‘‘ what manner of man he was.” 

The Rosicrucian heard, and said - 

* Describe him, Zoe ”’ 

The child paused ; and Garret Neville, who seemed much revived, repeated 
his request : 

** Describe the pilferer.”’ 

“« The person I saw in the vision was like—’’ and the child hesitated. 

Like what?” cried Neville. 

No answer. 

“Like this!" exclaimed the Rosicrucian, casting off his cloak and cap, 
and striding into the outer apartment. 

Garret Neville, behold the pilferer ! look, if you can endure it, upon your 
brother's face. ‘Touch me: | am not dead: | have outlived all sorrows— 
even a brother’s treachery.” 

An awful stillness of some minutes’ duration sncceeded—the Rosicrucian 
gazing on his smitten brother, whose head, after he had raised it once, sunk 
inder the solemn look it met, and remained bowed upon his breast ; the child 


| 


‘“‘ Pearson,” said he, “my sight is confused : lead me somewhere, that I 
nay think.” ‘Then it was for the first time noticed that Pearson had with. 
fawn. 
| “ Yes, think and be sorrowfu!l,”’ said the Rosicrucian. “ 7 would not kill 
mw curse you. Even this shame would | have spared you, could I have resisted 
\the spirit that strove with me. I! purposed but to awaken your remorse ; at 
another time | would have disclosed myself; but I was weak, and the spirit 
in the ascendant was mighty. Zoe. dear child, it is not thus I would have 
made known a father to you, in the first hour that you beheld him.” 
* Father!” cried Garret Neville, speaking to himself. * Zoe! this my 
daughter !’ 
* Your daughter,” repeated the Rosierucian. Such my return for all your 


|jinjuries,”” 


Then, hearing the tramp of horses, and catching a glimpse of a military uni- 
form, he said : 

* Look out—look oot upon my son. I forget myself when I behold him ; 
and am almost brought back to this world ofdeath. Look upon him—is he 
not worthy to uphold the honor of our race?” 

But his son was not in the ranks upon which the father now looked down ; 


‘jnor was a friendly office assigned to them. While they remained drawn up 


before the house, hurrying steps ascended the staircase ; the door opened, and 
fullowed by constables, the mayor approached the signor, and arrested him in 
the name of the king, as John Marmaduke Neville! 
A PULPIT PORTRALT—ROBERT HALL. 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN. 

As I wish to render these sketches of mine interesting to all classes, I shall 
occasiovally introduce to my readers notices of public speakers, as well as of 
popular writers, There are many ic the British House of Parliament, in the 
Pulpit, at the Bar, and on the Platform, whose names are as familiar as house - 
bold words on this side of the water, and respecting whose habits and pecu- 
liarities some information, although necessarily slight, may not be uninterestirg 
here. I shall select my first o. atorical portrait from the Pulpit. 

In the foremost rank of modern Pu!pit Orators was Robert Hall, and he 


see a human figure in the avenue. It moves towards the hill; sometimes i 


was scarcely less eccentric as a man than remarkable as a preacher. His works, 
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forms were depicted, suspended from a spacious arch, left it doubtful ho a 1 
much of the apartment was concealed. At the side of the archway, or alcove ae $i 
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which have been reprinted in America, wil! ever remain au enduring monu- 
ment of his piety, his genius, and his learning. To give some account of the 
man, himself, is my present object. 

Long before | ever saw this truly great man, I had heard his name fre- 
quently men:ioned in my father’s family, and I early learned to associate 


_ with it all that was great and extraordinary. My mother would tell me how 


she had often seen him, in the Baptist Theological College, at Bristol, pacing 
the streets with only one stocking on, or occasionally with two oa one foot. 
And from all quarters, I gleaned such information, respecting him, as made me 
long to behold the man of whom such stories were related. 

It must be now nearly twenty years ago since I first saw him. He was at 
that time Pastor of a Church at Leicester, and he visited Bristol, where I then 
resided, on the occasion of a Missiouary Anniversary ; one of the sermons 
connected with which he had engaged to preach, much, I heard, against his 
own inclination, for he had an unconquerable dislike to making his appearance 
on such public occasions. 

My father happening to hold the office of Deacon in the Church, where Mr. 
Hall was to officiate, { went with him, on the evening in question, to the 
place of worship, and accompanied him, before the service commenced into 
the Vestry. The building, although it wanted yet an hour to the time fixed 


lar was the great orator at this time, that it was no uncommon thing for the 


Professors, at Oxford and Cambridge, to leave their respective Universities 


on Saturday evenings—post to Leicester, some hundred and fifty miles or so, 
hear two sermons from Hall, and return to their homes after the evening ser- 
vices—thus sacrificing two nights’ rest for the sake of indulging in what wa» 
considered to be one of the highest intellectual treats . 

Oa entering the Vestry [ found a large number of ministers, and other gen 
tlemen, assembled, and waiting the arrival of Mr. Hall—the scarcely less) 
celebrated John Foster, to whom I shal! presently have occasion to refer, 
amongst them. 

After we had waited forabout a quarter of an hour, Mr. Hall made his ap 
pearance. He was rather below the average height, stout, and inclined to 
corpulency. His chest was very broad and capacious—the face large, and its 


lunpolished Wellington boots. Altogether, the individual I am endeavoring to 
describe was a most noticeable man. 

And in more senses than one was he so—for, with all his eccentricities, no 
jone will deny to Henry Brougham vast acquirements. Yes, it was Mr. Broug- 
|nam who owned to the face and figure I have portrayed. 
| Next him was a gentleman cf a far different description. He was rather 
|past the middle age, and had a most kind and benevolent expression of feature, 
'His hair was growing grey, and thought had furrowed his unmistakeable lines 
‘between the inner angles of the eyebrows, which overshadowed a pair of light 
grey eyes, in whose depths even a casual observer could not look, without feel- 
‘ing that the owner of them was no common man. It was Sir James Mackin. 
tosh, the biographer, historian and philosopher. 

These two celebrated men preseated, in their personal appearances, a most 
striking contrast. Brougham was eternally fidgetting about on his seat—twist- 
‘ing his face into all manner of shapes—standing up and sitting down again, a 
dozen times in a minute, and looking as though he was a hungry cannibal, or 
jas if he wanted to dissect another Keats—forit was Brougham, and not Gif- 
iford, who penned the critique inthe Quarterly, which, it is said, killed the sen- 


| 
for commencing the service, was densely thronged in every part—and perhaps | 
amore intellectual assemblage had never been gathered together. Se popu- 1 


features massive. His eyes were large, dark, and full, and his forehead high jaow is, Punch has made us pretty familiar ; and 
and broad. The head, which was bald, except at the back, and over the tem-| that these caricatures give a pretty accurate idea of his Lordship. O 


ples, had an indescribable grandeur about it. The worst part of his face was 


sitive youug poet—and which is alluded to in the following parody on the 

i Death of Cock Robin.” 

“ Who killed John Keats ? 

I, said the Quarterly, 
With Brovena so lartarly, 

*Twas one of my feats.” 

| [say it was a striking contrast to this, to observe Mackintosh sitting, as 

calmly as a Chinese Mandarin on a mantelpiece, and like it, too, only nodding 

‘nis head gently when Brougham addressed any observation to him. The au- 

ithor of the History of England, too, was scrupulously neat in his personal ap- 

‘pearance, and this was marked by me the more intently, in consequence of the 

grrr of his neighbour. 

| All this may be unimportant enough, but, even at this distance of time, I 

seem to see the two great men, as distinctly as if the scene [ am describing 

‘was one of yesterday—and thinking that there may be many who would like 

‘to see such an actor in the great political dramas of our time as Brougham, off 

ithe stage, I have taken the trouble of em gaia him. With his face, as it 

may as well say, in passing, 

course, 

they area little exaggerated —but not so much as many, with whom I have 


the mouth, which was very large, and the under lip somewhat protruded ; the/|ehatted on the subject are apt to suppose. 
i} 


chin was large and projecting. This gave an appearance of heaviness to his|| 


It is needless to say that Hall’s pulpit talents must have been very great, to 


general aspect. Brougham once said of his physiognomy, ‘* Robert Hall has, have attracted such men as those | have just mentioned. Even ministers of 


a face—the upper part of which belongs to an angel, the lower to a demon.” 
This was, perhaps, describing it a little tou strongly—but the Ex-Chanceilor 
is not in the habit of mincing his phrases. 

I was at once struck with the expression of almost torture which was evident 


‘the Church from which he dissented, were often to be found amongst his hear- 
ers ; and more than once have I seen members of the Bench of Bishops, who, 
jhaving thrown aside their mitres, crosiers, and lawn sleeves, submitted to be 
\* hail fellow, well met’? with the members of the humbler community, for the 


in Mr. Hall's counteuance. He seemed to be constantly endeavouring to con-, sake of hearing the Cicero of the day. 


ceal bodily suffering—and it was so, for he was in reality a martyr to one of 
the most painful diseases which can aflect humanity—Calculi in the kidneys. 


After he had divested himself of his great coat, he had a pipe and some to-| 


bacco brought him. aad having puffed away fora little time he pulled off his 
dress oon, bay down on his back on the hearth rug, and was soon enveloped 


But [ iust proceed more directly to the object I had in view, when I com- 
imenced this paper : a notice of Rovert Hall. 
The services preliminary to the sermon had been nearly gone through, and 
ithe last verse of a hymn was being sung, when Mr. Hall ascended slowly, and, 
[thought, wearily, the pulpit stairs No one, looking at his somewhat unwieldy 


in a cloud of smoke. This, I learned, was his usual habit, before entering the! and rather ungraceful figure,would have been prepossessed in his favor ; and,as 


pulpit. The agony he endured compelled him to spend a great portion of bis 
time in a recumbent position, and it was only by the use of tobacco and opium, 


in large quantities, that he could ever obtain even comparative ease. His cus- | 


tom was to smoke prodigiously until the moment arrived when it was requir- 
ed of him tocommence his sermon. He would then rise, leave his pipe at the 
door of the pulpit, in readiness for him to resume his Nicotian habit, the mo- 
ment after he had concluded his discourse. 

I left him on his hearth rug, and reached a seat in the church, from whence 


I was fortunate enough to have a full view of the pulpit. The edifice was 
literally full,almost to suffocation. The great, the gifted, and even the noble, 
were there, all waiting with eager intensity for the commencement of the ser-! 
vice. The aisles had all been carpetted, an unusual thing, it is necessary to 
state, in those days, in order that no scuffling of feet should disturb the preach- 
er, who was nervously alive to the slightest noise, and whose voice was so low, 
and at times tremulous, that uniess perfect stillness was kept, it was a mat- 
ter of difficulty to hear him. 

In a pew beneath the gallery sat, amongst others, two gentlemen, to whom 
my attention was directed, and | employed the interval before the service com- 
menced, in examining their outward and visible appearances, for they were both 
“ men of mark,” and I nuw saw them for the first time. Asi sat in a pew 
which ran at right angles with theirs, and was within ear shot, [ had a most 
favorable opportunity of surveying their features. 

The physique of one of ‘he two was striking enough, and would anywhere, 
have excited attention. His face was plain, almost to ugliness—the forehead, 
high, but narrow, towered above his thick eyebrows, which every second were 
elevated and depressed with astonishing celerity ; two fiery, dark eyes, peered! 
out from beneath these appendages, and flashed with intellect. But how shall! 
I describe the most prominent feature of that face,—the nose? It seemed to! 
be not small enough for a nasal organ, nor large eaough for a proboscis, yet il 
partook of the characteristics of each ; it was long, and turned up at its ex- 
tremity ; and turned up «0 decidedly that it seemed to have had a violent quar- 
rel with the mouth beneath, and was determined to keep its distance from it. 
That nose was never still. Jt seemed as if it had some violent exercise to. 
learn, and so was convulsively drilling for it. First it twitched slightly —then! 
its whole frame-work would shake, in such a manner,that its destruction seemed 
inevitable ; then +t: joint would droop, and almost instantaneously rise with a 
jerk. Occasivnally it would go through a pantomimic jig, with the two angles 


of the mouth for partners, and the two fiery, deep set eyes, would gaze down), 


its bridge in a strange manner. No, that nose was never still—perpetual mo- 
tion was what it seemed in pursuit of, and to this day it may be seen twitching 
with every varying emotion of its possessor. Some years after the period to 
which I am now referring, I strolled into Westminster Hall, and there, in the 
Court of Chancery, I saw the identical nose, and it was as brisk and lively as 
ever, whisking away Chancery suits with astonishing rapidity. I saw it again 
in Exeter Hall, when its noble possessor was delivering his great speech on 
slavery ; it still possessed its marvellous property of restiessness—and when | 
‘Jast had the pleasure of beholding it, it was wagging scornfully at the Bench of 
Bishops, inthe House of Lords. 

The figure to which this nose, or rather this face, belonged, was tall and spare 
—and encased in clothes which might have been bought an hour before, in 
Seven Dials. The coat had been black—and when its wearer afterwards left 


‘she Church, I observed that his pantaloons reached half-way down a pair of 


he sat down in the pulpit, and looked languidly round on the congregation, I 
‘experienced, I know not why, a feeling of disappointment. 

He rose and read his text: “The Father of Lights.” At first, his voice was 
scarcely audible, and tsere appeared some slight hesitation ; but this soon 
‘wore off, and ashe warmed with his subject, he poured forth such a continuous 
‘stream of eloquence. that it seemed as if it flowed from some inexhaustible 
jsource. His tones were, although low, beautifully modulated ; but, owin 
to sone affection in his throat, his speech was, at short intervals, Snaieagied 
‘by a short spasmodic cough. During the delivery of his brilliant paragraphs, 
ithe most breathless silence reigued throughout the vast assemblage ; but his 
\momentary cessation was the signal for general relaxation from an atteution so 
intense that it became almost painful. It was curious to observe how every 
‘neck was stretched out, so that nut a word which fell from those eloquent lips 
ishould be lost. And the suspended breathing of those around me evinced 
‘how intently all were hanging on his charmed words. Mr. Hall's fluency was 
‘wonderful, and his command of language unsurpassed. I will not mar the 
\beauty of his discourse by attempting to describe it; but, as I followed him, 
whilst, by his vivid imagination, he conveyed his hearers through the starry 
skies, and reasoned,from those lights of the Universe,what the Father of Lights 
must be, | became lost in wonder and admiration. But the crowning glory of 
his sermon was his allusion to the heavenly world, whose beatific glories he 
expatiated on, with almost the eloquence of au angel. He seemed like one in- 
spired ; and, as he guided us by living streams, and led us over the celestial 
fields, he seemed carried away by his subject, and his face beamed as if it re- 
flected Heaven's own light. And this was the man who, but an hour before, 
had lain down on the ground, in the excess of his agony ; and who, from his 
earliest years, had constantly endured the most excruciating torture which man 
can be called upon to bear! { have myself heard him say that he had never 
known one waking hour free from extreme pain. . 

Mr. Hall used very little action in the pulpit. His favorite—or, rather, his 
usual attitude—was, to stand and lean his chest against the cushiua, his left 
arm lying on the Bible, and his right hand slightly raised, with the palm to- 
wards the audience. His tones were almost uniformly low, and he rarely 
raised then. Ideas seemed so to accumulate, whilst he was preaching, that 
they flowed forth without effort on his part. Never did he hesitate—and, so 
pure were his oral compositions, that the most elaborate efforts of the pen 
|would rather have injured than improved their structure. 
At that time, William Thorp, another distinguished preacher, flourished in 
Bristol ; but his claims to eminence rested chiefly on his possessing a prodi- 
gious memory. In speaking of Mr. Thorp and Mr Hall, r once heard Cole- 
ridge, who was intimate with both, remark: “ Hall’s mind is a fountain, which 
is everlastingly flowing ;—Thorp’s is a reservoir, which can never be exhaus- 
ted. 

Mr. Hall like most other men of genius, was somewhat eccentric—and pos- 
sessed powers of sarcasm, which, in some instances, he exerted with tremen- 
dous force. Few men could say severer things—and I will mention an in- 
stance. 

He had one day attended a Church, where a young minister preached on 
some public occasion. It so happened, that the preacher met Mr Hall after- 
wards, at dinner, at the house ofa matual friend. The young man was very 
anxious to hear Mr. Hall’sopinion of his discourse—and very pertinaciously 
iplied the great man with questions respecting it, Hall endured the annoyance, 
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for sume time, with great patience. He did not wish to hurt the young man’s 

feeli ut he could not, conscientiously, laud his sermon. At length, 

’ worried beyond endurance, he said :— 

“ Well, Sir, there was one fine —and I liked it much, Sir—much.”’ 

) The young divine rubbed his hands, in high glee, and pressed Mr Hall to 
e it 

) ma Why, Sir,” replied Hall, ‘ the passage I allude to, was your passage from 


> the it to the vestry !” 


all finally leit Leicester, and became pastor of the Broadmead Church, 
in Bristol—so that I often had opportunities of hearing him, and of meeting 
him at the houses of mutual friends. At that time, there was quite a galaxy 
of ministerial talent in my nativecity. Hall, Liefchild, Foster, Thorp, Rob- 
erts, and others, all labored there—and many were the evenings I spent in 
such society. Occasiona!ly, Mr Hall gave the reins toa sportive fancy—and 
nothing could be more delightful than some of his sallies. In repartee, I never 
knew any one so brilliant. Oj course, his pipe was always provided—and 
drawing-rooms, which had previously been guiltless of tobacco odor, were glad- 
ly subjected to the nuisance, in Mr Hall's case. 
His absence of mind was remarkable. One evening I was at a large tea 
y, of which Mr Hall was one. During the progress of the meal tea spoons 
gan to grow scarce. Noone knew where they went to, and a mystery 
: seemed to be brewing with the Congov. Mr Hall was an inveterate tea drink- 
) er, and attenticn was directed towards him by his asking, with every fresh 
cup, for a tea spoon. 
but no solution to the mystery was found. Hal! kept on for a long time, talk- 
ing, sipping, and asking for more. At length he came to a finish, and the tea 
things were removed—but where were the spoons? In about an hour after- 
pe = Mr Hall left ; and on the sofa where he sat were discovered the mis- 
sing articles, to the number of twenty-six, which corresponded to the number 
of cups he had swallowed. Of course, a general laugh followed the clearing 
up of the mystery. On Hall’s returning to the room, he was informed of his 
unconscious petty larceny, but he disclaimed all knowledge of the affair. 
Daring Mr Hall's residence in Bristol, the album mania raged to a terrible 
extent, aud it was scarcely probable that one so popular as he was should 
have escapec' its consequences—nor did he. One instance of an attack upon 
him fell under my own notice—and as it is very characteristic of the man, I 
shall relate it. 


A young lady acquaintance of mine, who resided in the country, was ex- 


tremely anxious that Mr Hall should contribute something to her album, an 
she begged me to forward it to the great man, with her request backed by mine 
Idid not much like the matter, but was so circumstanced that I conld not well 
refuse. So I packed up the precious book, whose pages were graced with the 
effusions of small poetasters and amatory selections, and despatched it to Mr 
Hall’s house There it rem:ined for some time, and when, at last, it was re- 
turned, Mr. Hall had written in it. 
in bis almost illegible hand— 
“Tt is my humble opinion that Albums are very foolish things. 
Roper? 


My fair friend was sadly annoyed—but for my own part, I should have 
much preferred so characteristic an autograph of the eloquent man, to the 
most complimentary lines which could have been penned. 

His marriage was a singular one. 


servant girl who came in to replenish the fire. After dmner, he went into the 
garden, sent for the young woman, and asked her to marry him. In her as- 
tonishment she ran away and said she believed Mr Hall had gone mad again, 
(he had been once deranged.) Her master, like herself, was surprised, and on 


his speaking with Mr. Hall on the subject, the latter declared his intention of 
marrying the girl, who he said had taken his fancy, by the manner in which she 


put the coals on. They were married and lived happily together. His widow 


survives him. 


Mr. Hall’s popularity increased, but his residence in Bristol was destined to 


be short. About the year 1829, I think, for [ have no opportunity of referring 
to the exact date, his malady so increased, that his life was deemed to be in a 
Very precarious state He was compelled to take large quantities of opium, 
in order to endure the pain of his body—but his mind was as bright as ever 
His medical attendant told me that he was suddenly cailed to him one evening 


He found him in his chair, with his foot spasmodically grasping the edge of a 


bath—he looked calmly in his face for a moment—said “* This is death,’ and 
then laying his head on his shoulder, died without a groan. 


A post mortem examination was made of the body, and eight or nine calculi 


were extracted from the kidneys. They were of various sizes, some of them 
as large as a pea; and from the sides of most of them, many sharp points, 
eighth of an inch in length, projected. These were imbedded m the organ, and 
were literally ‘* thorns in the flesh.”’ During his whole lite he could only pro 


cure partial alleviation of pain, by lying on his back and smoking So addicte« 


** Where can they have gone to?’’ murmured the lady ;!) 


At the bottom of a page he had scrawled, 


One day whilst alighting at a friend's 
door, for the purpose of dining with him, he was joked on his bachelorhood. He 
said nothing, but whilst at table, was observed to take pariicular notice of the 


the! 


bat his' friends were ever afterwards apprehensive of a recurrence of the ma- 
ady. 

_ ‘One of Hall's great contemporaries, John Foster, has very lately followed him 
to the grave. The Essay of the latter on ‘‘ The Character of Robert Hall as 
a Preacher,’ should be read by all lovers of good AS Mr. Foster's Es- 
says have recently been re-published by the Appletons, and of ‘his singular and 
leccentric man of genius | shall have hereafter something to say, as well as of 
‘some other of our pulpit writers, i: cluding Edward Irving, Robert Montgomery, 
Dr. Croly, the Rev. H, H. Milman, Dr. Pusey, and Wm. Jay. Boston Atlas. 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS: 
BEING A SEQUEL TO THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Part I.—( Continued ) 

But coming back to the case of childhood, I maintain steadfastly—that, into 
all the elementary feelings of man,children look with more searching gaze 
than acults. My opinion is. that where circumstances favour, where the heart 
is deep, where humility and tenderness exist in strength, where the situation 
is favourable as to solitude and as to genial feelings, children have a specific 
power of contemplating the truth, which departs as tney enter the world. It 
is clear to me, that children. upon elementary paths which require no know- 
ledge of the world to unravel, tread more firmly than men ; have a more pa- 
thetic sense of the beauty which lies in justice ; and, according to the immor- 
tal ode of our great laureate, [ode ‘* On the Intimations of Immortality in 
|\Childhood,"’} a far closer communion with God. I, if you observe, do not much 
intermeddle with religion, properly so called. My path hes on the interspace 
between religion and philosophy, that connects them both. Yet here for once 
{ shall trespass on grounds vot properly mine, and desire you to observe in St. 
|Matthew, chap. xxi., and v. 15, who were those that, crying in the temple, made 
ithe first public recognition of Christianity. Then, if you say, ‘ Ob, but children 
|echo what they hear, and are no independent authorities!” I must request 
you to extend your reading into v. 16, where you will find that the testimony 
of these children, as bearing an original value, was ratified by the highest tes- 
timony ; and the recognition of these children did itself receive a heavenly 
‘recognition. And this could not have been, unless there were children iv 
Jerusalem who saw into truth with a far sharper eye than Sanhedrims and 
Rabbis. 

It is impossible, with respect to any memorable grief, that it can be ade- 
|quately exhibited so as to indicate the enormity of the convulsion which really 
it caused, without viewing it under a variety of aspects—a thing which is here 
almost necessary for the effect of proportion to what follows : Ist, for instance 
‘in its immediate pressure, so stunning and confounding ; 3dly, in its oscilla- 
jtions, as in ite earlier agitations, frantic with tumults, that borrow the wi 

of the winds ; or in its deceased impulses of sick languishing desire, Pen. 4 
\which sorrow transforms itself to a sunny angel, that beckons us to a sweet re- 
jpose. These phases of revolving affection 1 have already sketched And I 
shall also sketch a third, i. ¢. where the affliction, seemingly hushing itself to 
sleep, suddenly soars upwards again upon combining with another mode of sor- 
‘row ; Viz. anxiety without definite limits, and the trouble of a reproaching con- 
science. As sometimes, upon the English lakes, waterfowl that nave careered 
jin the air until the eye is wearied with the eternal wheelings of their inimitable 
light—Grecian simplicities of motion, armidst a labyrinthine infinity of curves 
that would baffle the geometry of A pollonius—seek the water at last, as if with 
some settled purpose (you imagine) of reposing. Ah, how little have you 
junderstood the omnipotence of that life which they inherit! They want no 
jrest ; they laugh at resting ; all is “ make believe,” as when an infant hides 
its laughing face betind its mother’s shawl. For a moment it is still. Js it 
‘meaning to rest? Will its impatient heart endure to lurk there for long? Ask 
rather if a cataract will stop from fatigue. Willa sunbeam sleep on its travels t 
\Or the Atlantic rest from its labours! As little can the infant, as little can 
jthe waterfowl of the lakes, suspend their play, or rest unless when nature com- 
pels them. Suddenly starts off the infant, suddenly ascend the birds, to new 
evolutions as incalculable as the caprices of a kaleidoscope ,; and the glory of 
itheir motions, from the mixed immortalities of beauty aod inexhaustible vanety 
becomes at least pathetic to survey. So also, and with sech life of variation, 
\do the primary convulsions of nature—such perhaps, as only primary forma- 
tons in the human system can experience—come round again and again by re- 
iverberating shocks. 

| The new intercourse with my guardian, and the changes of scene which 
jnaturally it led to, were of use in weaning my mind from the mere disease 
which threatened it in ca-e | had been left any Jonger 'o my total solitude. 
|But out of these changes grew an incident which restored my grief, though 
in amore troubled shape, and now for the first time associated with something 
like remorse and deadiy anxiety. 1 can safely say that this was my earliest 
and perhaps a venial one—all things covsidered. Nobody ever dis- 
| covered it ; and but for my own frankness it would not be known to this day. 
| But chat I could not know ; and for years, that isfrom seven or earlier up to 
\ven, such was my sitaplicity, that I lived in constant teryor This, though it 
eee my grief, did me probably great service ; because it wasno longera 


wee Senet, chant hove preaching,|! ate of desire tending to torpor, but of feverish irritation and 


at the pulpit lamps. 

His death cast a gloom over the community, far and wide. For a few days 
his friends were allowed to look upon his mortal remains I went, and never 
pe more impreseed with the g¢andeur of the man than when he lay in his 
coffin. 
pulpit. 
him of whom Southey said :—* He had the eloquence of a Cicero—the learning 
of a Parr, and the piety of a Whitfield.”’ é 

Mr. Hall's works have been re-published in this country, and are ranked 
amongst the most eloquent productions of the age. His magnificent discourse 
on Modern Infidelity has gone through numberless editions ; and his sermon on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte created such a sensation, that it was to be 
found in the hands of rich and poor. Tune Reverend author received an auto- 
graph letter from His Majesty King George the Fourth, the father of the Prin- 
cess, in which the monarch expressed the deep feelings of his heart with respect 
to his beloved daughter. and his thanks to him who had so touchingly comme- 
morated the sad event of her death 
_ Doring a portion of his life Mr. Hall was deranged—excessive study having 
induced disease of the brain. ‘To the disgrace of the times, be it said, that he 
was subjected, in the Asylum where he was placed, to coercion. This he well 
remembered, and would often allude to it 
expatiae eloquently on the necessity of an amelioration of the condition of 
those who were bereft of reason ; for, said he, touchingly, whilst he exhibited 
some scars on his head, the result of a blow from a keeper—* these are the 


wounds which I received in the house of my friends.” Happily he recovered, | |iurking in 


On the wall, just over the body, hung Branwhite’s priut of him in the! 
There was the pictured preacher, and beneath it the clay tabernacle of 


} once heard him, in a large party,|!! 


gnawing care that kept alive the activity of my understanding. The case 
|\was this :—It happened that I had now, and commencing with my first intro- 
| duction to Latin studies, a large weekly allowance of pocket-money, too large 
| for my age, but safely entrusted to myself, who never spent or desired to spend 
| one fraction of it upon any thing bat books. Bat all proved too litle for my 
jcolossal schemes. Had the Vatican, the Bodleian, and tne Bibliotheque du Roi 
‘been all emptied into one collection for my private gratification, little progress 
would have been made towards content in this particular craving. Very soon 
‘[ had ron ahead of my allowance, and was about three guineas deep in debt. 
There | paused ; for deep anxiety now began to oppress me as to the course 
in which this mysterious (and indeed guilty) current ef debt would finally flow. 
|For the present it was frozen up ; but I had some reason for thinking that 
\Christmas thawed all debts whatsoever, and set them in motion towards in- 
jnumerable pockets. Now my debt would be thawed with all the rest ; and in 
‘what direction would it flow ? There was no river that would carry it off to 
\sea ; tosomebody’s pocket it would beyond a doubt make its way; and who 
‘was that somebody! This question haunted me fur ever. Christmas had come, 
| Christmas had gone, and I heard nothing of the three guineas. But [ was 
| not easier for that. Farrather I would have heard of it ; for this indefinite ap- 
proach of a loitering catastrophe gnawed and fretted my feelings. No (irecian 
\audience ever waited with more studdering horror for the anaguorivis* of the 


| * ¢ e. (As on account o! English readers is added,) the recognition of his true iden- 
tity, which in one moment, and by a horrid flash of revelation, connects bim w ith acts 
ing a parrisidal, in the past, and with a mysterious fatality of woe 
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oo than I for the explosion of my debt. Had I been ‘ese ignorant, J 
should have proposed to mortgage my weekly allowance for the debt, or to 


continually to the remembrance—that so it had not always been. But was 
not the cookseller to blame in suffering a child scarcely seven years old to 
contract sucha debt? Not in the least. He was both a rich man, who could 
not possibly care for my trifling custom, and notoriously an honest man. In 
deed the money which I myself spent every week in bouks, would reasonably 
have caused him to presume that so small a sum as three guineas might well 
be authorized by my family. He stood, however, on plainer ground. Tor my 
ardian, who was very indolent. (as people chose to cail it,) that is, like his 
ittle melancholy ward, spent all his time in reading, often enough would send 
me to the bookseller’s with a written order for books. This was to preven! 
my forgetting. But when he found that such athing as * forgetting” in the 
case ofa we was wholly out ofthe question for me, the trouble of writing 
was dismissed. And thus [ had b factor-general on the part of my guar- 
dian, both for his books, and for such as were wanted on my own account in 
the natural course of my education. My private “ little account” had there- 
fore flowed homewards at Christmas, not (as [ anticipated) in the shape of an 
independent current, but as a little tributary rill that was lost in the waters of 
some more important river. This I now know, but could not then have known 
with any certainty. So far, however, the affair would gradually have sunk ou' 
of my anxieties as time wore on. But there was another item in the case, 
which, from the excess of my ignorance, preyed upon my spirits far more keen- 
y ; and this, keeping itself alive, kept also the other incident alive. 
ith respect to the debt, I was not so ignorant as to thick it of 
much danger by the mere amount : my own allowance furnished a scale 
for preventing that mistake : it was the principle, the having presumed 
to contract debts on my own account, that I feared to have exposed. But 
thie other case was a ground foranxiety even as regarded the amount; not 
really ; but under the jesting representation made to ine, which I (as ever be- 
fore and after) swallowed in perfect faith. Amongst the books which | had) 
bought, all English, was a history of Great Britain, commencing of course|| 
with Brutus and a thousand years of impossibilities ; these fables being gene || 
rously thrown in as a little gratuitous extra to the mass of truths which were to}, 
follow. This wasto be completed in sixty or eighty parts, I believe. But)! 
there was another work left more indefinite as to its ultimate extent, and which 
from its nature seemed to imply afar widerrange. It was a general history)| 
of navigation, supported by a vast body of voyages. Now, when | consider- 
ed with myself what a huge thing the sea was, and that so many thousands of) 
captains, commodores, admirals, were eternally ranning up and down it, and | 
scoring lines wpon its face so rankly, that iu some of the main “ streets” and | 
** squares”’ (as one might call them) their tracks would blend into one undis-| 
tinguishable blot, —I began to fear that sucha wo k tended to infinity. What), 
was little England to the universal sea? And yet that went perhaps to four- 
score parts. Not enduring the uncertainty that now besieged my tranquillity,| 
T resolved to kuow the worst ; and on a day ever memorable to me I went down’. 
to the bookseller’s. He was a mild elderly man, and to myself had always) 
shown a kind indulgent manner. Partly perhaps he had been struck by my) 
extreme gravity ; and partly, during the many conversations | had with him, || 
on occasion of my guardiau's orders for books, with my laughable simplicity.) 
But there was another reason which had early won for me his paternal regard |, 
For the first three or four months { had found Latin something of a drudgery : 
and the incident which for ever knocked away the ‘* shores,’’ at that time pre || 
venting my launch upon the general bosom of Latin literature, was th’s :—One) 
day the bookseller took down a Beza’s Latin Testament ; and, opening it, ask- || 
ed me to translate for him the chapter which he pointed to. [ was struck by 
perceiving that it was the Great chapter of St. Paul on the grave and resurrec. || 
tion. | had never seen a Latin version : yet from the simplicity of the scriptur- 
al style in any translation, (though Beza’s is far from good,) | could not well, 
have failed in construing. But as it happened to be this particular chapter,| 
which in English I had read again and again with so passionate a sense of its 


‘entered it with cheerfulness, or propounded any frank questions as heretofore. 


thing unseen at any time by my eyes, and nearly 200 miles distant. ! felt the 
fatal truth, that there was a ghostly cobweb radiating into all the provinces 
from the mighty metropolis. I secretly had trodden upon the outer circumfe- 
rence, had damaged or deranged the fine threads and links,—concealment or 
reparation there could be none. Slowly perhaps, but surely, the vibration 
would travel back to London The ancient spider that sat there at the centre, 
would rush along the net-work through all longitudes and jatitudes, until he 
found the responsible caitiff, author of so much mischief. Even, with less ig- 
norance than mine, there was something to appal a child's imagination in the 
vast systematic machinery by which any elaborate work could disperse itself, 
could levy money, could put questions and get answers—all in profound silence, 
vay, even in darkness—searching every nook of every town, and of every ham. 
let in so populous a kingdom I lad some dim terrors, also, connected with 
the Stationers’ Company. I had often observed them in popular works threat- 
ening unknown men with unknown chastisements, for offences equally unknown ; 
nay, to myself, absolutely inconceivable. Could J be the mysterious criminal 
so long pointed out, as it were, in prophecy? I figured the stationers, doubt- 
less all powerful men, pulling at one rope, and my unhappy self hanging at the 
other end. But an image, which seems now even more ludicrous than the rest, 
at that time was the one most connected with the revival of my grief. It oc- 
curred to my subtlety, that the Stationer’s Company, or any other company, 
could not possibly demand the money until they had delivered the volumes. 
And, as no man could say that I had ever positively refused to receive them, 
they would have no pretence for not accomplishing this delivery in a civil man- 
ner. Unless I should turn out to be no customer at all, at present it was clear 
that I had a right to be considered a most excellent customer ; one, in fact, 
who had given an order for fifteen thousand volumes. Then rose up before 
me this great opera-house “ scena ” of the delivery. There would be a ring 
at the front door. A waggover in the front, with a bland voice, would ask for 
**a young geutleman who had given an order to their house.” Looking oat, I 
should perceive a procession of carts and waggous, all advancing in measured 
movements ; each in turn would present its rear, deliver its cargo of volumes, 
by shooting them, like a load of coals, on the lawn, and wheel off to the rear, 
by way of clearing the road for its successors. Then the impossibility of even 
asking the servants to cover with sheets, or counterpanes, or table-cloths, such 
a mountainous, such a ‘‘ star-y-pvinting”’ record of my past offences lying in so 
conspicuous asituation! Men would not know my guilt merely, they would 
see it. But the reason why this form of the consequences, so much more than 
any other, stuck by my imagination was, that it connected itself with one of the 
Arabian nights which had particularly interested myself and my sister. It 
was that tale, where a young porter. having his ropes about his person, had 
stumbled into the special ** preserve” of some old magician. He finds a beau- 
tifal lady imprisoned, to whom (and not without prospects of success) he re- 
commends himself as a suitor, more in harmony with her own years thana 
withered magician. At this crisis the magician returns. The young man 
bolts, and for that day successfully ; but unluckily he leaves his ropes behind. 
Next morning he hears the magicien, too honest by half, enquiring at the front 
door, with mucl: expression of condolence, for the unfortunate young man who 
had lost his ropes in his own zenana. Upon this story I used to amuse my sis- 
ter, by ventriloquizing to the magician from the lips of the trembling young 
man—* Oh, Mr. Magician, these ropes caunot be mine! They are far too 
good ; aud one wouldn't like. you know, to rob some other poor young man. 
If you please, Mr. Magician, I never had money enough to buy so beau- 


grandeur, I read it off with a fluency and effect like some great opera singer |tiful aset of ropes.” But argument is thrown away upon a magician, and off 
uttering a rapturous bravura. My kind old friend expressed himself gratified, he sets on his travels with the young porter—not forgetting to take the ropes 
making me a present of the book as a mark of his approbation. And it is re-||along with him. 


markable, that from this moment, when the deep memory of the English words 


Here now was the case, that had once seemed so impressive to me in a mere 


had forced me intoseeing the precise correspondence of the two concurrent |fiction from a far-distant age and land, literally reproduced in myself. For 
streams—Latin and English—never again did any difficulty arise to check the|;what did it matter whether a magician dunned one with old ropes for his en- 
velocity of my progress in this particular language. At less than eleven vears| |gines of torture, or Stationers’ Hall with 15,000 volumes, (in the rear of which 
of age, when as yet I was a very indifferent Grecian, I had become a brilliant!|there might also be ropes!) Should J have ventriloguized, would my sister 


master of Latinity, as my Alcaics and Choriambics remain to testify: and the 


have laughed, had either of us but guessed the possibility that | myself, and 


whole occasion of a change so memorable to a boy, wes this casual summons} within one twelve months, and, alas! standing alone in the world as regarded 
to translate a composition with which my heart was filled. Ever after this he confidential counsel, should repeat within my own inner experience the shadowy 


showed me a caressing kindness, and so condescendingly, that generally he would) 
leave any people for a moment with whom he was engaged, to come and speek | 
te me. On this fatal day, however, for such it proved to me, he could not do}! 
this. He saw me, indeed, and nodded, but could not leave a party of elderly) 
strangers. This accident threw me unaveidably upon one of his young peo. || 
ple. Now this was a market-day ; and there was a press of country people)! 
present, whom [| did not wish to hear my question. Never did human creature, |, 
with his heart palpitating at Delphi for the solution of some killing mystery,) 


panic of the young Bagdat intruder upon the privacy of magicians? It ap- 
peared. then, that f had been reading a legend concerning myself in the Ara- 
nan Nights. 1 had been contemplated in types a thousand years before on 
the banks’ of the Tigris. Jt was horror and grief that prompted that thought. 

Ob, heavens! that the misery of a child should by possibility become the 
laughter of adults !—that even I, the sufferer, should be capable of amusing 
myself, as if it had been a jest, with what for three years had constituted the 
secret affliction of my life, and its eternal trepidation—like the ticking of a 


stand before the priestess of the oracle, with lips that moved more sadly than! death-watch to patients lying awake in the plague. J durst ask no counsel ; 


mine, when now advancing to a smiling young man ata tesk. His answer) 


there wa no one to ask. Possibly my sister could have given me none ina 


was to decide, though I could not exactly know ‘hat, whether for the next two} case which neither of us should have understood, and where to seek for in- 


years | wasto have an hour of peace. | 

He was a handsome, good-natured young man,but full of fun and frolic ; and), 
I dare say was amused with what must have seemed to him the absurd anxie |. 
ty of my features I described the work to him, and he understood me at once ;) 


formation from others, would have been at once to betray the whole reason for 
seeking it But, if no advice, she would have given me her pity, and the ex- 
pression of her endless love ; and, with the relief of sympathy, that heals for 
a season all distresses, she would have given me that exquisite luxury—the 


how many volumes did he think it would extend to! There was a whimsical) knowledge that, having parted with my secret, yet also I had not parted with 


expression perhaps of drollery about his eyes, but which unhappily, under my 


it, Siuee it was in the power only of one that could mach less betray me than [ 


neeptions, I translated into scorn, as he replied,—‘* How mavy volumes '| could betray myself. At this time, that is about the year when I suffered most, 


hb! really f can’t say, maybe a matter of 15,000, be the same more or less.”|| 
“ More!’ I said in horror, altogether neglecting the coutingency of * less.”) 


{ was reading Caesar. Oh, laurelled scholar—sun-bright intellect —“ foremost 
man of all this world’"—Uow often did | make out of thy immortal volume a 


“ Why,” he said, “ we can’t settle these things toanicety. But, considering) pillow to support my wearied brow, as at evening, on my homeward road, I 
the subject,” [ay, that was the very thing which I myself considered,) ‘ |) used to turn into some silent field, where | might give way unobserved to the 
should say, there might be some trifle over, as suppose 400 or 500 volumes, be| reveries which besieged me ! | wondered, and found no end of wondering, 
the same more or less.” What, then, here there might be supplements to, at the revolution that one short year had made in my happiness. I wondered 
supplements—the work might positively never end. On one pretence or an-||that such billows could overtake me! At the beginning of that year how ra- 
other, if an author, or publisher might add 500 volumes, he might add another|diantly happy ! At the end how insupportably alone ! 


round 15,000. Indeed it strikes one even now, that by the time all the one 
legged commodores and yellow admirals of that generation had exhausted their 


long yarns, another generation would have grown another crop of the same gal | 


“Into what depth thou see’st, 
From what height fallen.” 


For ever I searched the abysses with some wandering thoughts unintelligible 
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orm a sinking fund for redeeming it ; for the weekly sum was nearly five per For | was now seriously afraid of pointing attention to myself as one that, by 
cent on the entire debt. But I had a mysterious awe of ever alluding to it.| having purchased some numbers, and obtained others on credit, had silently 
} This arose from my want of some confidential friend ; whilst my grief pointed) |contracted an engagement to take all the rest, though they should stretch to 
i the crack of doom. Certainly I had never heard of a work that extended to 
i \15,000 volumes, but stil] there was no natural impossibility that it should ; 
jand,if in any case,in none so reasonably as one upon the inexhaustible sea. Be- 
; sides, any slight mistake as to the letter of the number, could not affect the 
horror of the final prospect. I saw by the imprint, and I heard, that this work 
; jemanated from London, a vast centre of mystery to me, and the more so, as a 
preco 


1845. 


to myself For ever I dallied with some obscure notion, how my sister's love! 
might be in some dim way available for delivering me from misery ; or else 
how the misery I had suffered and was suffering might be made, in some way, 
equally dim, the ransom for winuing back her love 
* * * 


* * 


Here pause, reader! Imagine yourself seated in some cloud scaling swing, 
oscillating under the impulse of lunatic hands ; for the strength of lunacy may, 
belong to human dreams, the fearful caprice of lunacy, and the malice of luna- 
cy, whilst the victim of those dreams may be all the more certanly removed, 
from lunacy ; even as a bridge gathers cohesion and strength from the increas 
ing resistance into which it is forced by increesing pressure. Seated in such a 
swing, fast as you reach the lowest point of depression, may you rely on racing 


reached the lowest depth in my nursery afilictious. From that point, accord-|) 
ing to the principles of art which govern the movement of these Confessions, 1 


had meant to launch him upwards through the whole arch of ascending visions, 
which seemed requisite to balance the sweep downwards, so recently described 
in his course. But accidents of the press have made it impossible to accom- 
plish this purpose in the present month's journal. There is reason to regret) 
that the advantages of position, which were essential to the full effect of p&s 
sages planned for equipoise and mutual resistance, have thus been lost. Mean-. 
time, upon the principle of the mariner who rigs a jury-mast in default of his’ 
regular spars, I find my resource in a sort of “ jury’ peroration—not sufficient 
in the way of a balance by its proportions, but sufficient to indicate the quality 
of the balance which I had contemplated. He who has really read the pre- 
ceding parts of these present Confessions, will be aware thet a stricter scrutiny, 
of the past, such as was natural after the whole economy of the dreaming fa | 
culty had been convulsed beyond ali precedents on record, led me to the con-| 


viction that not one agency, but two agencies, had co-operated to the tremend | 
ous result. The nursery experience had been the ally and the natural co-, 
efficient of the opium _For that reason it was that the nursery experience has|_ 


been narrated. J.ogically, it bears the very same relation to the convulsion of | 
the dreaming faculty as the opium. ‘he idealizing tendency existed in the) 
dream-theatre of my childhood ; but the preternatural strength of its action 
and colouring was first developed after the confluence of the two causes. The 
reader must suppose me at Oxford : twelve years anda half are gone by; | 
am in the glory of youthful happiness ; but [| have now first tampered with 
opium ; and now first the agitations of my childhood reopened in strength, 
now first they swept in upon the bran with power acd the grandeur, 
of recovered life, under the separate and the concurring inspirations of opium | 

Once again, after twelve years’ interval, the nursery of my childhood ex- 

ed before me—my sister was moaning in bed—I was beginning to be 
restless with fears not intelligible to myself. Once again the nurse, but now 
dilated to colossal proportions, stood as upon some Grecian stage with her 
uplifted hand, and like the supers Medea standing alone with her children in 
the nursery at Corinth, (Euripides,) smote me senseless tothe ground. Again,| 
[ was in the chamber with my sister's corpse—again the pomps of life rose up 
in silence, the glory of summer, the frost of death. Brome formed itself 
mysteriously within dream ; within these Oxford dreams remoulded itself con-| 
tinually the trance in my sister's chamber,—the blue heavens, the everlasting 
vault, the soaring billows, the throne steeped in the thought (but not the sight) 
of * Him that sate thereon ;" the flight, the pursuit, the irrecoverable steps of 
my return to earth Once more the funeral procession gatuered ; the priest in, 
his white surplice stood waiting with a book in his hand by the side of an open. 
grave,the sacristan with his shevel ; the coffin sank ; the dust to dust descended. 
Again I was in the church on a heavenly Sunday morning. The golden sun 
light of God slept amongst the heads of his apostles, his martyrs, his saints ; 
the fragment from the litany—the fragment from the clouds—awoke agaia the 
lawny beds that went op to scale the heavens—awoke again the shadowy arms 
that moved downwards to meet them. Once again, arose the swell of the 
anthem—the burst of the Hallelujah choruas—the storm—the trampling move- 
ment of the choral passion—the agitation of my own trembling sympathy— 
the tumult of the choir—the wrath of the organ. Once more |, that wallowed,, 
became he that rose up to the clouds. And now in Oxford, all was bound up 
into unity ; the first state and the last were melted into each other as in some 
sunny glorifying haze. For high above my own station, hovered a gleaming! 
host of heavenly beings, surrounding the pillows of the dying children. And 
such beings sympathize equally with sorrow that grovels and with sorrow that) 
soars. Such beings pity alike the children that are languishing in death, and 

the children that live only to languish in tears. 

TALES OF THE TRAINS. 
BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUEEN S MESSENGER. 

THE TUNNEL OF TRUBAU—MR. BLAKE IN BELGIUM. 

Gamblers have not more prejudices aud superstitions than railroad travellers.| 
All the preferences for the winning places—the lucky pack—the shuffling cut, 
&c., have their representatives among the prevailing notions of those who 
“fly by steam.” | 

“I always sit with my back to the engine,” cries one. 

“ T always travel as far from the engine as possible,” exclaims another. 

“ T never trust myself behind the luggage train,” adds a third. 

“There's nothing like a middle place,"’ whispers a fourth ; and so on they, 
go, as if. when a collision does come, ard the clanking monster has taken an, 
erratic fit, and eschews the beaten path, that any precautions or preferences 
availed in the slightest degree, or that it signified a snort of the steam, whe- 
ther — were flattened into a pancake, or blown up in the shape of a human 
sou 

[ remember once hearing this subject fully discussed in a _rail-road sanuan! 
where certainly the individuals seemed amateurs in accidents, every man _ 
having some story to relate, or some adventure to recount, of the grievous dan. | 
gers of * the Rail.” I could not help questioning to myself the policy of 
such revelations, so long as we journeyed within the range of similar calam- 
ities ; but, somehow, self-tormenting is a very human practice, and we all in- 
dulged in it to the utmost. The narratives themselves had their chief inter- 


| 


j 


lent, I thought of the past and the fature. The past, with its varied fortune of 
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THE TUNNEL OF TRUBAU. 


“ T was,” says the count—for so far I must imitate him, and speak in the 
first person—* I was appointed special envoy tothe Austrian court about a 
year aud a half since, under circumstances whick required the utmost despatch, 
‘and was obliged to set out the very day after receiving my appointment. 
The new line of railroad from Dresden to Vienna was only in progress, but a 
little below Prague the line was open, and by travelling thither * en poste,’ I 
should reach the Austrian capital without loss of time. This I resolved on; 
‘and by the forenoon of the day after, arrived at Trubau, where | placed my 
‘carriage on a track, and comfortably composed myself to rest, under the im- 


‘pression that I need never stir till within the walls of Vienna. 


up toa starry altitude of corresponding ascent. Ups and downs you will se, || The perpercal beng ! beng! of the piston has, in its tetersted stroke, 
heights and depths, in our fiery course together, such as will sometimes tempt | 


ou to look shyly and suspiciously at me, your guide, and the ruler of the os- |: co 
ations. Here, at the point where [ have called a halt, the reader kept Gisting roved me, and thought the mencored sounds the 


something diabolically terrible. Jt beats upon the heart with an impression 
irresistibly solemn! {remember how in my dreams the accessories of the 


clinckhings of some infernal clock, which meted out time to legions of devils. 
| fanciea them capering to and fro amid flame and smoke, with shrieks, screams 
and wild gestures. My brain grew hot with excitement. I essayed to awake, 
but the very racking of the train steeped my facultiesin a lethargy. At last 
by a tremendous effort, I cried out aloud, and the words broke the spell, and 
[awoke—dare call it awaking’ Irabbed my eyes, pinched my arms, 


jstamped with my feet; alas! it was too true!—the reality announced itself 


to my senses. I was there, seated in my — amid a darkness blacker 
than the blackest night. A low rumbling sound, as of far-distant thunder, 
had succeeded to the louder bang of the engine. A dreadful suspicion flashed 
on me—it grew stronger with each second ; and, ere a minute more | saw 
what had happened. ‘The truck on which my carriage was placed, had by 
some accident become detached from the train ; and while the other portion of 
the train proceeded on its way, there was I, alone, deserted, and forgotten, in 
the dark tunnel of Trubau—for such I at once guessed must be the dreary 
vault, unillumined by one ray of light, or the glimmering ofa single lamp. 
Convictions, when the work of instinct rather than reflecuion, have a stonning 


‘effect, that seems to arrest all thought, and produce a very stagnation of the 
faculties. Mine were in this state. As when, in the shock of battle, some 


terrible explosion, deaiing death to thousands at once, will appal the conten- 


iding hosts, and make men aghast with horror,sodid my ideas become fixed 


and rooted to one horrible objec: ; and for some time |} could neither think of 
the event nor calculate on its consequences. Happy for me if the stupefac- 
tion continued ! No sooner, however, had my presence of mind returned, 
than | began to anticipate every possible fata'ity that might occur. Death I 
knew it must be, and what a death !—to be run down by the train for Prague, 
or smashed by the advancing one from Olmutz. How near my fate might be, 
! could not guess. 1! neither knew how long it was since | entered the tun- 
nel, nor at what hours the other trains started. They might be far distant, 
or they might be near at hand. Near!—what was space when such terrible 
power existed '—a league was the work of minutes—at that very moment 
the furious engine might be rushing on! I thought of the stoker stirring the 


wed fire. I fancied | saw the smoke roll forth, thicker and blacker, as the 


heat increased, and through my ears went the thugging bang ! of the piston, 
er quickand quicker ; and I screamed aloud in my agony, and called out to 
them to step! I must bave swooned, for when consciousness again came to 
me, I was still amid the silence and darkness of the tunnel | listened, and 
oh! with what terrible intensity the human ear can strain its powers when the 
sounds awaited are to announce life or death! The criminal in the dock, 
whose eyes are riveted in a glozy firmness un him who shall speak his doom, 
drinks in the words ere they are well uttered—each syllable falls upon his 
heart as fatal to hope, as is the headsman’s axe to life. The accents are not 
human sounds ; it is the trumpet of eternity that fills his ears, and rings with- 
in his brain—the loud blast of the suwnmoning angel calling him to judg- 
ment. 

‘Terrible as the thunder of coming destruction is, there is yet a sense more 
fearfully appalling in the unbroken silence of the tomb—the stillness of death 
without its lethargy ! Dreadful moment !—what fearful images it can call up! 
—what pictures it can present before the mind !—how fearfully reality may 
be blended with the fitful forms of fancy, and fact be associated even with the 
impossible ! 

“| tred to persuade myself that the bounds of life were already past, and 
that no dreadful interval of torture was yet before me ; but this consolation, 
miserable though it was, yielded as 1 touched the side of the carriage, and 
felt the objects 1 so well knew. No; it was evident the dreaded moment 
was yet tocome--the shocking ordeal was still to be passed; and before I 
should sink into the sleep that knows not waking, there must be endured the 


torture of a death-struggle, or, mayhap, the lingering agony of protracted 


suffering. 
* Asif in a terrible compensation for the shortness of my time on earth, 
minutes were dragged out to the space of years —amid the terrors of the pres- 


good aud ill, of joy and sorrow—how did lL review it now! With what scru- 
tiny did I pry into my actions, and call upon myself to appear at the bar of m 
conscience! Had my present mission to Vienna contained any thing Machi- 
avelic in its nature, 1 should have trembled with the superstitious terror, that 
my misfortune was a judgment of heaven. Butno. It wasa mere common- 
place negociation, of which time was the only requisite. Even this, poor as it 
was, had some consolation in it—I should, at least, meet death, without the 
horror of its being a punishment. 

“ I had often shuddered at the fearful narratives of people buried alive in a 
trance, or walled up within the cell of a convent. How willingly would I now 
have grasped at such an alternative! Such a fate would steal over without 
the terrible moment of actual svuffering—the crash and the death-stroggle ! 
[ fancied a thousand alleviating circamstances in the dreamy lethargy of grad- 
val dissolution. Then came the thought—and how strange that such a 
thought should obtrude at such a time—what will be said of me hereafter !— 
how will the newspapers relate the occurrence Will they speculate on the 
agony of my anticipated doom '—will they expatiate on all that I am now ac- 
tually enduring ? hat will the passengers in the train say, when the col- 
lision shall have taken place? Will there be enough of me left to make in- 
vestigation easy? How poor G——will regret me! andI am sure he will 


est from some peculiarity in the mode of telling, or in the look and manner of never be seen in public till he has invented a ‘bon :not’ on my destiny. 


recounter ; all save one, which really had features of horror all its own, 


“ Again, I recurred to the idea of culpability, and asked myself whether 


and which were considerably heightened by the simple but powerful style of 
him who told it. I feel how totally incapable I am of conveying even a most! 


distant imitation of his manner ; but the story, albeit neither complicated nor, What right had man to 


there might not be some contravention of the intentions of Providence by this 
newly-invented power of steam, which thus involved me in a fate so dreadful? 
te to himself a prerogative of motion his own 


involved, I must repeat, were it only as a reminiscence of a most agreeable |physical ers denied him ‘—and why did he dare to penetrate into the very 
fellow-tra' | bowels of the 


vellez Count Henri de Beulivitz, the Saxon envoy at Vienna. 


earth, when his instinct clearly pointed to avocations on the sur 
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face? These reflections were speedily routed ; for now, a low, rumbling | 
®eund, such as I have heard described as the premonitery sign of a coming, 
earthquake, filled the tunnel. [It grew louder and louder ; and whether it were 
the sudden change from the dread stillness, or that. m reality, it were so, it 
sounded like the booming of the sea within some gigantic cavern. [ tistened 
anxiously, and oh, terrible thought! now | could hear the heavy thug! thug! 
of the piston. It was a train! 

“A train coming towards me! Every sob of the straining engine sent a 
death-pang through me: the wild roar of a lion could not convey more) 
terror to my heart! I thought of leaving the carriage, and clinging to 
the side of the tunnel; but there was only one line of rails, and the space’ 
barely permitted the train to pass! It was now too late for any effort; the 
thundering clamour of the engine swelled like the report of heavy artillery.) 
and then, a red hazy light gleamed amid the darkness, as though an eye of fire’ 
was looking into my very soul. It grew into a ghastly brightness, and [ thought 
its flame could almost scorch me. {t came nearer and nearer The dark fi | 
gures of the drivers passed and repassed behind it. I screamed and yelled in 
my agony, and in a frenzy of the inoment drew a pistol from my pocket, and 
fired—why, or in what direction, I know not. A shrill scream shot through 
the gloom. Was it a death-cry? I could not tell, for I had fainted. 

“ The remainder is easily told. The train had, on discovering my being left 
behind, sent back an engine to fetch me; but from a mistake of the driver, 
who was given to suppuse that I had not entered the tunnel, he had kept the 
engine at half speed, and without the happy accident of the pistol and the flash 
of the powder, | should inevitably have been run down; for, even as it was, 
the collision drove my carriage about fifty yards backwards, an incident of 
which, happily, [ neither was conscious of at the time, nor suffered from after-. 
wards. 

“That comes of travelling on a foreign railroad !” muttered a ruddy faced 
old gentleman in drab shorts. ‘“ Those tellows have no more notion of how to. 
manage an engine és 

“Than the pope has of the Polka,” chined in a very Irish accent from the 
corner of the carriage. 

“Very true, sir,” rejoined the form-r. ‘English is the only language 
to speak to the boiler. ‘The moment they try it on with French or German, 
oe goes wrong. You saw how they roasted the people at Versailles, 
an 

“Ah! The devila bit they know about it at all,” interposed the Emeralder | 
“The water is never more than lukewarm, and there's more smoke out of the 
chap's pipe that stands in front, thin out of the funvel. ‘They've generally an 
engine at each end, and it takes twenty minutes at every station to decide 
which way they'll go—one wanting this way, and the other that.” 

“Ts it not better in Belgium?” asked J. 

“ Belgium, is it!—bad luck to it for Belgium: I ought to know something 
of how they manage. ‘There isn't a word of truth among them. Were you 
ever at Antwerp?” 

“© Yes: [ have passed through it several times.” 

“ Well, how long does it take to go from Antwerp to Brussels !”’ 

** Something more than an hour, if [ remember aright ”’ 

“* Something more !—on my conscience, | think it does. See now, it’s four 
days and a half travelling the same journey.” 

A burst of laughter irrepressible met this speech, for scarcely any one of the’ 
party had not had personal experience of the short distance alluded to. 

“You may laugh as much as you please—yvu're welcome to your fun; 
but I went the road myself, and I'd like to see which of you would say | | 
didn’t.” 

There was no mistaking the tone nor the intention of the speech; it was 
said without any elevation of voice or any bravado of manner, but with the 
quiet, easy, determination of a man who only asked reasonable grounds for an. 
opportunity to blow some other gentleman's brains out. Some disclaimed all 
idea of a contradiction, others apulegized for the mirth at the great disparity of 
the two statements—vne alleging an hour for what another said four days were, 
required: while I, anxious to learn the Irishman's explanation, timidly hinted 
a desire to hear more of his travelling experiences. 

He acceded to my wish with as much readiness as he would probably have 
done had I made overtures of battle, and narrated the following short incident, 
which for memory's sake I have calied 


“MR. BLAKE IN BELGIUM.” 

“I was persuaded,” quoth Mr. Blake, ‘‘] was persuaded by my wife that 
we ought to go and live abroad for economy—that there would be no end to 
the saving we d make by jeaving our house in Galway, and taking up our resi-. 
dence in France or Belgium. First, we'd Jet the place for at least six hundred 
a year—the garden and orchard we set down for one hundred ; then we'd send 
away all the lazy ‘ old hangers on,’ as my wife called them, such as the gaie-' 
keepers. and garJeners, and stable boys. These, her sister, Mrs. Fitzmaurice, 
told her, were ‘eating us up’ entirely, and her sister was a clever one too —a) 
widow woman that had lived in every part of the globe, and knew all the 
scandal of every capital in Evrope, on less than four hundred a year. She told 
my wife that Ireland was the lowest place at all; nobody would think of bring-| 
ing up their family there ; no education, no manners, and worst of all, no men 
that could afford to marry. This was a home stroke, for we had five grown up. 
irls. } 
eee My dear,’ said she, * you'll live like the Duchess of Sutherland abroad for! 
eight hundred a year ; you'll have a beautiful house, see company, keep your, 
carriage and saddle horses, and drink champagne every day of the week, like 
small beer ; then, velvets and lace are to be had fora song ; the housermaias 
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|so easy to find a tenant. So I put in the herd to take care of it, and gave him 
‘the garden for his pains. I turned in my cattle over the lawn, which, after 
leating the grass, took to nibbling the young trees and barking the older ones, 
|This was not a very successful commencement of economy ; but Mrs. Fitz 
‘always said— 

“* What matter, youll save more than double the amount the first year 
you are abroad.’ 

To carry out their economical views, it was determined that Brussels, and 
not Paris, should be our residence for the first year; and thither my wife, and 
itwo sons, and five daughters, repaired, under tne special guidance of Mrs. 
|Fitz., who undertook the whole management of our affairs, domestic and social. 
| was left behind to arrange certain money matters, and about the payment of 
interes’, on some mortgages, which I consuled myself by thinking that a few 
yeurs of foreign economy would enable me te pay off in full. 

“ It was nearly six months after their departure from Ireland that I prepared 
to follow, not in such gvod spirits, J confess, as I once hoped would be my 
companions on the journey. The cheapness of continental life requires, it 
would appear, considerable outlay at the first, probably on the principle that a 
pastry cook’s apprentice is always surfeited with tarts during the first week ; 
so that he never gets any taste for sweetmeats afterwerds ‘This might ac- 
count for my wife having drawn about twelve hundred pounds in that short 
time, and always accompanying every fresh demand for money wiih an eloquent 
panegyric on her own economy To believe her, never was there a house- 
hold so admirably managed The housemaid could dress hair ; the botler 
could drive the carriage ; the writing master taught music ; the dancing-mas- 
ter gave my eldest daughter a lesson in French without any extra charge. 
Every thing that was expensive, was the cheapest m the end. Genoa velvet 
lasted ‘or ever; real Brussels lace never wore out ; it was only ‘the mock 
things’ that were costly. It was frightful to think how many families were 
brought to suin by cheap articles! 

*** [ suppose it’s all right,’ said I to myself ; ‘ and so far as I am concerned, 
(‘li not beggar my family by taking to cheap wines. If they have any Bar- 
jgundy that goes so high as one and eightpence, | will drink two bottles every 
day.’ 
| ** Well, sir, at last came the time that I was to set out to join them; 
land I sailed from London in the Princess Victoria, with my passport 
‘in one pocket, and a written code of directions in the other, for of French I knew 
inot one syllable. It was not that my knowledge was imperfect or doubtful ; 
‘but I was as ignorant of the language as though 1t was a dead one. 
| “The place should be cheap, thought I, for certainly it has no charms of 
scenery to recommend it, as we slowly wended our way up the sluggish Scheldt, 
‘and looked with some astonishment at the land the Dutchmen thought worh 
jighting for. Arrived at Antwerp, I went through the ordeal of having my 
jtrunks ransacked, and my pissport examined by some war-like looking char- 
jacters, with swords on. ‘They said many things to me ; but | made no reply, 
lseeing that we were little likely to bevefit by each other's conversation ; and 
at last, when all my formalities were accomplished, I followed a concourse of 
people who, I rightly supposed, were on their way to the railroad. 

“It is a plaguy kind of thing enough, even for a taciturn man, not to speak 


ithe language of those about him ; however, | made myself tolerably well un- 


derstood at this station, by pulling out a handful of silver coin, and repeating 
the word Brussels, with every variety of accent I could think of. They gues- 
sed my intentions, and in acknowledgment of my inability to speak one word 
of French, pulled and shoved me along till | reached one of the carriages At 
last a horn blew, another replied to it, a confused uproar of shouting succeeded. 


\jlike what occurs on board a merchant ship when getting under weigh, and off 


jogged the train, at a very honest eight mile an hour ; but with such a bump- 
ing. shaking, shivering, and rickety motion, it was more like travelling over a 
corduroy road than any thing else. I dont know what class of carnage I was 
in, but the passengers were all white-faced, smoky looking fellows, with very 
soiled shirts and dirty hands ; with them, of course, I had no manner of inter- 
course. | was jast thinking whether] shouldw’t take a nap, when the train 
came to adead stop, and immediately after, the whole p!atform was covered 


‘}with queer looking fellows in shovelled hats, and long petticoats like women. 


Phese gentry kept bowing and saluting each other in a very droll fashion, and 
absorbed my attention, when my arm was pulled by one of the guards of the 


||line, while he said something to mein French ; what he wanted, the devil him- 
self may know, but the more I protested that [ couldn't speak, the louder he 


replied, and the more frantically he gesticulated, pointing while he did so to a 
train about to start hard by. 

«Oh ' thav's it,” said L to myself, ‘ we change coaches here ;’ and so I im- 
mediately got out, and made the best of my way over to the othertrain. I 
had scarcely time to spare, for away it went at about the same lively pace as 
the last one = After travelling sbout an hour and a half more, | began to look 
out for Brussels, and looking at my code of instructions, | suspected | could not 
be far off ; nor was | much mistaken as to our being nigh a station, for the 
speed was diminished toa slow trot, and then a waik, after a mile of which 
we crept up tothe outside of a large town. There was no time to lose in 
asking questions, so I seized my carpet bag, and jumped out, and, resisting all 
the offers of the idle vagabonds to carry my lugyage, forced my wey through 
the crowd, and set out in search of my family. [ soon got into an intricate 
web of narrow streets, with shops full of wooden shoes, pipes, and blankets of 
allthe colours ofthe rainbow ; and after walking for about three quarters of 
an hour, began to doubt whether I was not traversing the same identical streets 
—or was it that they were only brothers? ‘ Where’s the Boulevard ?’ thought 
1. * this beaut.fal place they have been telling me of, with houses on one side, 
and trees on the other ; I can see nothing like it ;* and so I sat down on my 


wear nothing but silk ;’ in fact, from my wife down to little Joe, that heard carpet bag, aad began to ruminate on my situation. 


sugar candy was only a penny an ounce, we were all persoaded there was no- 
thing like going abroad for economy. 

* These were flattering visions, while for me the trap was baited with port 
duty free, and strong Burgundy at one and sixpence a bottle. Myson Tom 
was taught to expect cigars at two pence a dozen ; and my second daughter, 
Mary, was told, that, with the least instruction, her Irish jig could be convert-| 
ed into a Polka. In fact, it was clear we had only to go abroad to save two-, 
thirds of our income, and become the most accomplished people into the bar- 

in. 

“ From the hour this notion was mooted amongst us, Ireland became de-| 


“* Well, this will never do,’ said !, at last ; ‘1 must try and ask for the 


||Boulevard de Regent.’ I suppose it was my bad accent amused them, for 


every fellow | stopped, put on a broad grin; some pointed this way and some 
pointed that, but they al! thought it a high joke. I spent an hour in this fash- 
ion, and then gave up the pursuit. My next thought was the hotel where my 
family had stopped on their arrival, which [ found, on examining my notes, 
was called ‘ The Hotel de Suéde.’ Here I was more lucky—every one knew 
that ; and, after traversing a couple of streets, | found myself at the door of a 
great roomy inn, with a door like a coach-honse gate. ‘There is no doubt 
about this,’ said | ; for the words ‘ Hotel de Suede,were written up in big let- 


testable. The very pleas»res and pastimes we once liked, grew distasteful ; ters | made signs for something to eat, for | was starving ; but before my 


even the society of our friends came ass ciated with ideas of vulgarity that 
deprived it of ail enjoyment. 
We advertised ‘ Castle Blake’ to be let, and the farming stock to be sold | 


pantomime was well began, the whole household sct off in search of a water 
who could speak English. 
“*Ha! ha!’ said a fellow with an impudent leer, ‘ ros bif, eh ?” 


The latter wasn’t difficult. My neighbours bought up every thing at short 
bills, to be renewed whenever became due. As for the 


«I did not know whether it was meant for me, or the bill of fare; but I 


» it wasn’t /said * Yes, and potatoes ; but before I let him go in search of the dinner I 
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thought I would ask him a few words about my family, who had stopped at the 
hotel for three weeks. | 

« «Do you know Mrs. Blake,’ said I, ‘of Castle Blake 7" 

« ¢ Yees, yees, I know her very vell.” 

«* She was here about six months ago.’ 

««« Yees, yees; she was here sex months.’ 

«“+No; not for six months—three weeks.’ 

Vees ; all de same.’ 

“*Did you see her lately?’ 

Yees, dis mornin’.’ 

“ «This morning! was she here this morning ?’ 

“*Yees; she come here vith a captain of Cuirassiers—ah! droll fellow 
dat !’ | 
“That's a lie anyhow,’ said I, ‘my young gentleman ; and with that I plant- 
ed my fist between his eyes, and laid him flat on the floor. Upon my conscience 
you would have thought it was murder I had done ; never was there such’ 
yelling, and screaming. and calling for the police, and heaven knows what be-' 
sides ; and sure enough, they marched me off between a file of soldiers to a 
place like a guard-room, where, whatever the fellow swore against me, it cost’ 
me 4 five pound note before | got free. ; 

“ «Keep a civil tongue in your head, young man, about Mrs. Blake, anyway ;, 
for by the “ hill of Maam,”’ if I hear a word about the Cuirassier, I'll not leave, 
a whole bone in your skin.’ 

“ Well, sir, [ got a roast chicken, and a dish of water-cress, and [ got into a 
bed about four feet six long, and what between the fleas and the nightmare, 1} 
hadn't a pleasant time of it till morning 

“ After breakfast I opened my map of Brussels, and sending for the land | 
lord, bid him point with his finger to the place | was in. He soon understood 
my meaning ; but, taking me by the arm, he led me to the wall, on which was 
al.rge map of Belgium, and then, my jewel! what do you think I discovered? 


It was not in Brussels I was at all, but in Louvain! seventeen miles on the’! 


Well, there was nothing for it now but to go back, so | 


other side of it ! 
In balf an hour the train came) 


paid my bill, and set off down to the station 


up, and when they asked me where I was guing, | repeated the word Brussels | 


several times over. ‘This did not seem to satisfy them ; and they said some | 
thing about my being an Englishman. 

“+ Yes, yes,’ said I, * Angleterre, Angleterre.’ 

“*Ah, Angleterre !’ said one, who looked shrewder than the rest, and as if 
at once comprehending my intentions, he assisted me into a carriage, and po | 
litely taking off his hat, made me a salute at partiug, adding something about, 
‘voyage.’ *Well he'll be a cunning fellow that sees me leave the traintiil it comes 
to its destination,’ said [ ; ‘ I'll nut be shoved out by any confounded guard,| 
as | was yesterday.’ My resolution was not taken in vain, for just at the very. 
place J got wut, on the day before, a felluw came, and began making signs to! 
me to change to another train. 

“*I ll tell you what,’ says I, laying hold of my cotton umbrella at the same 
moment, * I'll make a Belgium of you, if you wil! not let me alone. Out of 
this place Ill not budge for King Leopold bimself.’ 

“ And though he looked very savage for a few minutes, the way I handled 
my weapon satisfied him that | was not joking, and he gave it up as a bad’ 
job, and left me at peace ‘The other passengers said something, 1 suppose in 
explanation. 

** Yes,’ said J, ‘I'm an Englishman, or an Irishman—it's all one—Angle-| 
terre.’ 
“* Ab, Angleterre !’ said three or four in a breath, and the words seemed to, 
act like acharm upon them, for whatever [ did seemed all fair and reasonable’ 


now. I kept asharp look-out for Brussels, but hour after hour slipped past.| 
and though we passed several large towns, there was no sign of it After 
six hours’ travelling, an old gentleman pulled out his watch, and made signs to 
me that we should be in, in less than ten minutes more ; and so we were, and! 
a droll-looking place it was—a town built in a hole, with clay ditches all round 
it, to keep out the sea. 

“**My wife never said a word about this,’ said I : ‘ she used to say “ Cas | 
tle Frmnd was damp,but this place beats it hollow. Where's the Boulevards 1” 
said I, 

And a fellow pointed to the sod bank were a sentry was on guard. 

“* If it’s a joke you're making of me,’ said [, * you mistake your man ;’ and 
Taimed a blow at him with my umbrelia that sent hiw running down the street| 
as fast as his wooden slippers would let him. 

“* It ought to be cheap here, anyhow,’ said {. Faith, I think a body ought 
to be paid for living in it ; but how will I find out the family 1’ 

“I was two hours walking through this cursed hole, always coming back to! 
a big square, with a fish market, no matter which way I turned ; for devil aone 
could tell me a word about Mrs. Blake or Mrs. Fitz, either. 

“*Ts there an hotel ?’ said I, and the moment I said the word, a dozen fel-) 
lows were dragging me here and there, till I had to leave two or three of them! 
sprawling with my umbrella, ard give myself up to the guidance of one of the! 
number. Well, the end of it was—if I passed the last night at Louvain, the 
present [ was destined to spend at Ostend! 

“T left this mud town by the early train, next morning ; and having altered! 
my tactics, determined now to be guided by any one who would take the trou-| 
ble to direct me—neither resisting nor opposing. To be brief, for my story, 
has grown too lengthy, I changed carriages four times, at each place there be | 


ing a row among the bystanders which party should decide my destination ;) 
the excitement once running so high, that I lost one skirt of my coat, and had 
my cravat pulled off ; and the end of this was, that I arrived, at four in the, 
afternoon, at Liege, sixty odd miles beyond Brussels! for, somehow, these in- 
telligent people have contrived to make their rai! roads all converge to one 
mal town called * Malines ;’ so that you may—as was my case—pass within 
twelve miles of Brassels every day, and yet never set eyes onit. . 
* [ was now so fatigued by travelling, so wearied by anxiety and fever, that 
kept my bed the whole of the following day. dreaming, whenever I did sleep. 
of everlasting rail-roads, and starting out of my slumbers to wonder if I should. 
ever see my family again. { set out once more, and tor the last time—my) 
mind being made up, that if I failed now, I'd take up my abode wherever’ 
chance might drop me, and write to my wife to come and look for me. The 
bright thought flashed on me, as I watched the man in the baggage-office, la- 
belling the baggage, and, seizing one of the grummed labels, marked ‘ Brox- 
elles,’ I took off my coat, and stuck it between the shoulders. This dong, J 
Tesumed my garment, and took my place.” 
“ The plan succeeded, the only inconvenience I sustained being the neces 


sity I was under of showing my way-bill, whenever they questioned me, and 
making a pirouette to the company, a performance that kept the passengers in 
broad grins for the whole day’s journey. So you see, gentlemen, they may 


got it.” 


lof the company were nearly in accordance with his own 


‘talk as they please about the line from Antwerp to Brussels, and the time be- 
ing only one hour fifteen minutes ; but take my word for it, that even—if you 
don’t take a day's rest—it's a good three days and a half, and costs eighty five 
francs, and some coppers besides.” / 

| “The economy of the Continent. then, did not fulfill your expectations 1” 

| Economy is it ?’’ echoed Mr. Blake, with a groan ; “ for the matter of that, 
my dear. it wes like my own journey—a mighty round-about way of gain- 


‘ing your object,” and—here he sighed heavily—* nothing to boast of, when 


. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

My first meeting with Campbell was accidenta!. It wasat one of the Polish 
balls at Guildhall, given annually inthe decline of the year when the Irish 
tail have emigrated to Boulogne—when English members of parliament have 
‘paid their bills, and city silk mercers are plethoric with the extortions of the 
jseason ; and I had gone more in compliance with the wish of a literary friend, 
who had rendered himself not a little distinguished by his advocacy of the 


‘jcause, than from any ardent wish to be present at what I was half inclined to 


think an absurd mummery of unsentimental burghers on the one side and ex- 
patriated rascals on the other. My enthusiasm for the Poles had been always 
strong though a little softened down by the specimens one sees of them in 
London ; and I detested their imperial tyrant, but still I had litle sympathy 
for those annual gatherings of shopkeeping fashionables and mountebank patrons 


‘lof a brave nation—for the benevolence and biscuits, the humanity and coffee- 


swilling exquisttely blended, which Lord Dudley Stuart believes to be the per- 
fection of philanthrophy. In the course of much multifarious scribble, T had 
written a -yery youthful diatribe against Nicholas, which had given pleasure to 
isome of the friends of Polacd, and as the committee seem to be in the condition 
of drowning men, who catch eagerly at straws, so the veriest nonsense gives 
them much contentment, provided it contains a thrust at the northern bear, 
and a puff about their immortal demigod, Kosciusko. So many compliments bad 
been paid to me on the excellence of my composition, that ] thought myself in 
courtesy bound to go, and go [ did, though not without many an innate shud- 


{der at the approaching meeting with the tallow chandlers and pork sellers, and 
||the greasy-fisted Clarindas of the city. 


I had not been many minutes in the room, when there suddenly came up to 
the spot in which | and my friend stood, a sma!l thin man, with a remarkably 
cunning and withered face, eyes cold and glassy, like those of a dead haddock, 
a brown wig neatly fitted on, a blue coat, not of the newest, with brass er gilt 
buttons, and a buff waistcoat. He had no gloves, and his hands were coarse 
and wrinkled His eyebrows were thick and slightly grey, and though the 
lines of the face denoted an inner man of much sagacity and shrewdness, their 
outward expression was the most vacant and unmeaning in the world ; and it 
was painful to look and think how heartbroken must be the spirit that animated 
so cold and cynical acountenance. The wan light of the features was to the 
purple fire of youth and heartiness what the dull, and misty exhalations of 
the fens are to the enchanting lustre of the stars. There was some- 
thing remarkably mean and vulgar in bis face ; the lips were thin and 
reverse of juicy or joyous ; but the brow was good though not high, 
or indicative of great mental power ; and he came into the room with 
more of a smirk than becane a person of his years, and with an evident con- 
tempt for the company which he was about to join. He singled out my friend 
immediately, apparently glad to find a gentleman present, approached and ac- 
costed him ; and when the first greetings were over, the former electrified me 


\lby introducing me as “ a distinguished friend of Poland,” to Mr. Thomas Camp- 


ell. 
I was quite ®prepsred for this. I had never seen Campbell before, and Sir 


Thomas Lawrence’s picture, on which | had often gazed with delight, had given 
me the idea cf a noble ard eminently handsome looking man—one of the 
gallant cavalier minstrels of old, who were equally beloved by the muses and 
the ladies ; and wonderful indeed was the contrast between this imaginary por- 
trait and the miserable dwarf who stood beside me, and in whose brow [ re- 
cognized the stiffness of some humble Scotch dominie, rather than the fine 
courtesy of a great English poet who had moved ino the highest circles, and in 
the highest had been aluminary. I was so astonished indeed that I could 
scarcely mumble out an ordinary expression of satisfaction at the introduction, 
and we three stood for almost a minute in as awkward a posture as possible, 
We first talked about the company. Campbell looked about, and gave that 
cynical smile whic I have so often seen playing over his countenance. “ Pa- 
trons of Polish bra¥ery and gallantry,” said he, with a curl of the lip. “ They 
come here from their counters and shopboards to gratify their own vanity, and 
not to assist the brave men of Warsaw. Jn an hour you will overhear in every 
circle where two or three young and old women are met—‘ Did you see the 
lord?” *I danced with Lord Stuart.’ ‘ Look at that impudent thing, Miss 
Jones, how she is staring at cousin Mary waltzing with the lord.’ In a word, 
all their talk will be about a lord, and-in particular the lord who gets up this 
ball. If there were not alive Jord at the bottom of this gathering, the gather- 
ing would never grow to its present size. Englishmen love two things more 
than any people in the world—a lord and a bully; and they will truckle to 
boih in proportion as they are lorded over and bullied.” He then said to me, 
“ have you ever been here before!” | said **no,” and added that my opinions 
“ The hall is a fine 
one,” he replied. ** We shall have a concert to-night—plenty of Italian 
singing" ‘This was said with en inimitable sneer. I asked him whether he 
did not like Italian music. “ Just as much,” he replied, “as 1 like Italian 


poetry—a sweetmeat thing of sugar and trash, pleasant to taste, but no one 


ever enjoyed a meal of it.” I ventured to name Dante Alighieri. “ He was 
aman,” said Campbell ; “ but you will be surprised to hear that I never read 
a line of the Divina Commedia. Iam too indolent. It is a schvolboy task, 
and | would as soon think of sitting down to Nenous or Aristotle, asto Dante. 
To understand the latter, would require more labour than the pleasure would 
be worth. His grand thoughts may be golden app'es of song, but they must 
be got by vanquishing a dragon. I have often flitted about Dante, and stolen 
a glimpse of his treasures, but nothing more. ! like the man’s life, and I think 
his poetry a picture ofa stern, hard headed minstrel's*thick-coming fancies, 
Some of the finest lines Lord Byron ever wrote, are contained in the Prophe- 


cy of Dante. ; 
‘Tis the doom 

Of spirits of my order to be rack’d 

In life ; to wear their hearts out, and consume 

Their days in endless strife, and die alone : 

Then future thousands crowd around their tomb, 
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| times indulged in a grim smile, but a hearty burst of laughter, | am persuaded, 
| Bover crossed his countenance. It was not made indeed for a laughing ani. 
And was: ing homage o'er the sullen stone, mal, for the extreme thinness of the lips rendered it unpleasing to look at. jt 
Spread his, by him unbeard, unheeded fame.’ | was for this reason that Sir Francis Chantrey, whom money could almost in. 
* Byron wrote these wih a bottle of gin under his vest” [ asked him) duce todo any thing, absolutely refused to pourtray Campbell's face in marble. 
whether he had not ever looked into the translation of Dante, by the Rev. Mr. Ia vain did Holland and various otver lords and ladies importune the sculpt or 
Cary. He avswered with scorn—“ Cary was a good-for-nothing beef-devour. —in vain were the most te np ing offers made to him, Chantrey obstinately 
ing parson who could not appreciate Dante. 1 would rather break stones than, refused to mode! the poet, aud posterity will be ignorant for ever of the real 
read his horrible halting verses. Fora man who cares for poetry, Dante is appearance of Campbell, except from Maciise’s picture and this typographical 
worth learning Italian for—better worth the toil of acquiring a new language, sketch Maclise has, however, scarcely done justice to the consummate mean- 
than that most lugubrious and dull jester, Cervantes, to read whom in the! ness and cunning of the features. !n Fraser's Magazine there is an etchin 
original, poor old Lord Camden devoted his dotage. I have not read a book of Campbell—a-good resemblance, but too noble in the formation of the head. 
these twenty years, nor had the heart toread it” | asked him did he not think) The bard is represented in the last stage of ebriety. “ That infernal vagabond, 
there wasa resemblance between Byron and Dante, and might not that ac- Chantrey,” said Campbell, * would have parted with his own soul for money, 
count for the superior spirit of the former's song, whenever the illustrious) but he would not carve my bust. He thought the latter more precious than the 
minstrel of Florence was mentioned 1 He answered, “ there was a slight re-, first.” 
semblance—a very, very slight resemblance. Dante was io heart and soul al! The inundation of company separated us for some time, and when we again 
gentleman ; Byron was in heart and soul a blackguard, immensely vain, vul-| met it was in a private room to which my friend bad the privilege of entrée, 
gar, bullying, ignorant, asd mendacious. Even in the affair of their wive-, see) and where chaupagne was flowing about in delightful abundance. Campbell 
how differently the two men behaved. Dante had the misfortune to be wed. stood in acoruer with a flask, not of champague, but of potent brandy by his 
ded to one of the vilest shrews in Italy. Sheled him a dog’s life—a life of side, and of this he had evidently made many deep potations, | ever saw a 
the most odious domestic tyranny ; she was a firebrand, a fury, a breathing! man who appeared to enjoy his drink with more intense satisfaction than Camp- 
Alecto. Yet Dante never once alludes to the matier, end his works are as bell ; he drained glass after glass slowly and solemnly as if he loved to pro- 
silent about her as if she had never existed.’ * Nay,’ cried I, ‘ don't you long the pleasure of swallowing it, andreminded me of that famous epicure 


remember the line in the Inferno, canto xvi in which one of the damned souls, who wished his throat were as jong as a crane’s for the purpose of greater grati- 
Jacopo Rusticci, says— fication at his meals. Yet did not the spirit of brandy infuse any lustre into 


“La fiera moglie, pla ch’ altro, mi mioce. ‘the careworn countenance before me. 1t had a contrary effect, making it more 
More than aught else my furious wife annoys me.” | stupid than before—yiving to the eye the wandering imbecile expression so 
This has been generally supposed to allude to Dante's own wife.” “| painful to contemplate. I stuod by him for some time before he appeared to 
never,” replied Campbell, ‘* leard the remark made, and I never heard of ae recollect me At length he said :— 
line before, and I believe Dante to have been to> fine a gentleman to allude, ‘I like your enthusiasm about Dante.” (I don't remember that I had ex- 
to it. He would never have done so mean a thiug, nor would he have descend. ‘pressed any.) ‘ What do you think of Petrarch!” 1 said, I had not read 
ed still lower, and written a satire upon a chanbermaid—the unfortunate Mrs | many of the sonnets, but was rather disappointed with those which J had read ; 
Charlment. Byron, who did this, reviled his wife in a hundred different ways ‘hey were mere bouduirtrifles. ‘ You are right,” he replied, ‘* quite right ; 
—in squibs, in the papers, epigrains here and there. and finally in the Doana Petrarch was a detestable donkey, and thougn I have edited his memoirs | say 
Inez of Don Juan All his songs about his dumestic sorrows were mere hum-| it. The fellow must have been mad, ora fool, or a liar. The latter is the 
bug ; he wanted to impose on the public and get them on his side : had he|)most probavle. There rea!ly was no such person as Laura. She is through- 
done so, he would have shown the demon within him. [fever a man was in-out a type of the /aure! for which he panted, and all the romance about his 
spired by diabolism. it was lord Byron. Madame de Stael said of him, * C’es/) hopeless passion is rank falsehood from the beginning to the end. It is more 
un demon,’ and she knew hin well. Every thiog, they say, has two handles ; ;charitable to him to suppose him a liar than the puling ass we must believe 
Lord Byroa always laid hold of the worst. I wiil tell you a story illustrative tim to be, if we credit the story of his love forthis fat woman with a large 
of this. Once at Lord Holland's, where Mackintosh, Horner, Lord Gower, family for such a number of years. I don't mean to cast any reflection on 
and many others were present, | happened to stand for some time in one of the} Petrarch for this device. Our own Cowley who was a perfect virtuous man 
saloons with Lord byron. He had goi a letter from Madame de Stael a few days adopted a similar deceit, aud pretended to all the world that he was dying for 
before, in which the baroness had been fantastically complimentary on anote|jlove. Nor cid he confine his particulars on the subject to lie-creating portry, 
to the Bride of Abydos, highly laudatory to herself, aud interest. Lord Byron) but he put them forh in plain matter of fact prose The late Duchess of De- 
brought this note in his pocket, and had the miserable bad taste to show it about) vonshire wasan ardent admirer of Petrarch. J once saw the copy of that poet 
to the company, and to extol Corinne above all Gieek and Roman fame. 1) which belonged to her ‘#race, and oddly enough, some reference in it made a 
was rather disgusted, and as | was sure his lordship had never read a line of note tomy cssay on English poetry. I shall showit to you some time or 


the novel, [ gave him a character of it, by 10 means eulogistic, but true. Lord) |other.” 
Byron seemed to think it envy or pique, or I know not what, for he said—|| I repeated to him Lord Byron's opinion of Petrarch, ‘* I detest the Petrarch 


* Mr. Campbell, you would not say so if you had got a note of this kind,’ hold-|\so much that | w uldnot be the man even to have obtained his Lavra which 
ing itup. ‘ Don’t you think fautery a de‘ightful mcense!’ Soon after, Lord) the metaphysical whining dotard never could.’’ I did this designedly, as [ 
Holland brought into the room a censer filled with some composition of the||really wished to hearas much of Campbell and Lord Byron as [ possibly could. 
same kind as that used in the Roman Catholic service, and seeing us, he said,|jHe swelled up. ** What could the ruffian,” said he, “know of Petrarch ! 
‘here, I have brought you some incense.’ |When he wrote that opinion he scarcely knew Italian from high Dutch. Af- 


* Carry it to Lord Byron,’ said I ;} 
‘heis used toit.? He was dreadfully annoyed. 
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And pilgrims come from climes where they have known 
Thename ofhim, who now is but a name ; 


He assumed one of his| |terwards, to be sure, when he picked up his Italian parcmour, he learned to 


terrible scowls, and did not resume his good temper the rest of the night ; nor lisp the language, but Lord Byron never kaew any thing. He was right in this 
did he speak to me for a long while after. Dante had none of this small, paltry) /optwion—right by accident as many an ignorant man is. I once called at his 
moodiness ; yet there was, as you say, akind of resemblance. te was||iouse in Bennet-street. He was lying in bed at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
in love with Beatrice, the object of a hopeless passion ; Byron loved or pre ||spelling over Virgil. He turned to me every minute, asking me the meaning 
tended to love (for in truth he joved nothing but himself), Miss Chaworth, after | of tne plainest words. At first | thought it was affectati-n and ventured to tell 
wards Mrs. Musters, who d.ed—as a poet's mistress should die (this was said)/him sv. He assured me it was not so, that his ignorance was real, net sima- 
with a bitter sneer)—in a mad-house. Both were unfortunate in marriage ;|jlated “ only for my boy Hobby (this was the va:e he always called Hobhouse) 


both were kicked out of their native places, politics having had as much to do} 
with the expulsion of Dante, as libels on the Prince Regent, and their subse-| 
quent reaction through the press, had todo withthe exile of Lord Byron;' 
both were fond of military glory, but Dante fought in the field, hand to hand, 
and foot to foot, giving and getting many ahard knock ; Byron, like a carpe: 
warrior, hid himself in a barrack at Misgolonghi, and n. ver fired a shot or brand | 
ished a sword in anger in his life. Both were men of unrestrained passions, , 
and banished to hell or purgatory suci indivmuals as annoyed them ; the first), 
committing his persecutors*to the eternal flames of hell; the 
down poor Doctor Southey, in his notorious and abominable Vision of Judg | 
ment. 

All this was delivered slowly and gravely, without the least animation or life | 
All the words were perfectly studied, and every sentiment seemed well weigh- | 
ed before delivery. The intormation conveyed was slight, but it nevertheless} | 
aroused curiosity, and attracted attention to hear Cambell speak thus of his 
great cotemporary. 1 subsequently found that this was not his habit—that it 
was not until certain magical causes intervened that his tongue let out any of 
the treasures of his brain. He was, perhaps, the most icy-hearted man that 
ever lived, wrapping himself up in selfishness as in a robe which he rarely 
laid aside, thoroughly indifferent to the opinion of this person or to the com. 
fort of that, or to any earthly thing but his own beloved ease. So early as 
1806, only four years after his arrival in London, a pension of £184 a year, 
out of the Scotch excise, was conferred upon him at the instance it is said, of 
Fox, who did not, however, live to carry his wishes into effect. His succes 
sors, who wanted to enrol a rhymer in their pay, fulfilled the secretary's in- 
tentions, and fur thirty-eight years the poet drew his annuity with a precision 
worthy of a retired statesman. ‘To one of Campbells few wants, this was a 
a competence, and it rendered him always independent of booksellers 

e dined home perhaps less than any man in London, for to the last his com. 
pany was courted by the highest and noblest inthe iand. He was like a grand 
temple old and ruined, but some breathings of the divinity still lingered round 
it, and rendered it sacred in men's eyes 

During the whole of our conversation I took the most accuraie notice of the 
poet. My first impressions were strengthened on further exam nations. | do 
not think that be possessed much origina! genius, but he had been a hard work 
er, and he poiished to the utmost perfection the scanty droppings of golden ore 
which brightened the stream of his intellect. Years ocfore his death it had 
been completely exhausted, and he was but the “‘ shade of a hero who had 
been.” He spoke mechanically, more because he was expected «o say some- 


thing, than from any apparent pleasure in delivering bis opinion. He some- 


| 
| 


{ should get into a thousand scrapes. He tells me every thing classical. Lang- 

horne’s Plutarch and Baker's Livy do the rest. Had you been a lord, Mr. 

Campbell, at ten years age, you wou!d have been just vs great a dunce.” 
Campbell's broad Scotch accent surprised me a good deal. I had thought 


chat the socie y in which he moved would have smoothed away the Caledonian 


rughuess from his tongue, but it was not so. He spoke like a man freshly 
imported from the savage wilds ofthe highlands. He was born in Glasgow, 
July 27h, 1777, and was the tenth child of his father, who was sixty seven 
years old at the time, and died at ninety. His mother also was a Campbell. 
Woaoever lcoked in the poet's face would have known him at the first glance 
tu be a Scotchman, but he looked more like a pediar or an exciseman than a 
worshipper of the Nine. I asked him how old he was when he published the 
Pleasure of Hope. “* In my twenty-second year,"’ said he. 

| took the liberty of asking him whether there were any truth in a story 
which Alian Cunningham had published respecting him. On his election to 
the office of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, he proceeded to his native 
town to be installed. It was a.deep snow when he reached the College green; 
the students were drawn up in parties pelting one another, the poet ran into the 
ranks, threw several snow-balls with unerring aim, then summoning the scho- 
lars around him in the hall, delivered aspeech replete with philosopny and elo- 
quence. Campbell's lips quivered with rage. ‘* Cunningham,” said he, ** was 
the most inferna! liar that ever left Scotland ” 

I asked him whether he had seen much of Sheridan. “ Yes,” said he 
‘‘and drank much with him. It was glorious. His intoxication was like the 
maduess of the Sibyl, something wonderful and grand and splendid. He was 
the on'y man | ever saw who was truly greatin his cups Byron was the most 
wishy-washy, disgusting creature in the world when he had swallowed a couple 
of bottles of claret: but Sheridan—oh, he was superb! The School for Scan- 
dal is but a faint reflec:ion of what he spoke. In fact, Sheridan spoke a com- 
edy every night. His sarcasms were awful. I have seen the rich Whig lords 
tremble before this magnificent animal like an infant in the presence of a giant. 
Sheridan knew bis power over them, and never, unless highly provoked, abused 
it. Poor Lord Holland shrank to a mere pigmy in his presence. 1! once dined 
with Sheridan Madame de Staél, and Curran. ‘The first of the three was in. 
dubitably the first in everything He did not perhaps speak.as much poetry as 
Curran, but in every other quality of conversation and mind he out-topped him. 


‘Curran was a jester like Foote and Quin—his gestures were highly arch and 
idramatic, and his humour owed not a little of its success to his queer monkey 


face which was capable of the strangest transformations, and was never at rest. 
It shifted perpetually like the scenes in a Pantomime, He wasas great a jester 
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a3 Scarron, and indulged much in quaint fantastic humour; like the clown in 
the show he cared not how he made you laugh. But Sheridan was always a 
entleman and finished courtier, and never forgot the elegant refinement which! 
he had learned at the prince s parties. I once got a letter from Madame de 
Staél, telling me she was very ill, and confined to bed, and begging me to call 
to her and talk to her. I went, wrapped up in o e of my old plain coats, ex- 
pecting @ philosophic féle a téle with the aothor of Corinne. When I wen’ up 
stairs, | was shown into a drawing-rvom magnificently lighted up, and beheld 
the Siaél resplendently dressed lounging on a crimson sofa wo or three 
ple of fashion were present | started back with horror snd affright, (like 
the man in the A2neid woo had trodden on a serpent,) conscious of my old 
coat and uncurled wig, bat the baroness beckoned to me, seated me by herselt 
and made me te lion of the party. I was never so confused in my life. In 
about an hour, who should walk into the room, fully attired in a magnificent 
court suit. breeches, buckles, sword and cocked hat, &c. &c. but Sheridan, 
who afterwards told me that he had got a note precisely similerto mine. | 
was thunderstruck, and the Siaél was nearly as surprised at the apperation as 
] was sixty minutes before to find myself in the middle of the party. We left 
Madame de Staél’s together and supped at a tavern in Covent Garden where, 
we remained until four u’clock in the morning. It was in the middle of June,| 
and She:idan walked home to his residence, with his long sword clattering on) 
the pavement, and his cocked hat rather awry on his head, followed by a large 
mob of admirers, and pelted with cabbage stumps and the offal of the streets.’ 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 

MRS. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO SEE HER “DEAR MOTHER.” CAUDLE, ON 
THE “JOYFUL OCCASION,” HAS GIVEN A PARTY, AND ISSUED THE 
ANNEXED CARD OF INVITATION, 

“ When the cat’s away the mice will play.” 

Mr. Caudle’s compliments to Mr.WPrettyman, and expects to have the 
honour of his company on this joyful occasion, at half-past Eight 
Clock. 

“It is hard, I think, Mr. Caudle, that I can’t leave home for a day or 
two, but the house must be turned into a tavern: a tavern ?—a pothouse ! 
Yes, I thought you were very anxious that I should go; I thought you 


wanted to get rid of me for something, or you would not have insisted on 
my staying at dear mother’s all night. You were afraid I should get cold 
coming home, were you? Oh yes, you can be very tender, you can, Mr. 
Candle, when it suits your own purpose. Yes! and the world thinks what) 
a good husband you are! I only wish the world knew you as well as I do, 
that’s all; but it shall, some day, I’m determined. 

“I’m sure the house will not be sweet fora month. All the curtains. 
are poisoned with smoke; and what's more, with the filthiest smoke I 
ever knew. Take ’em down, then? Yes, it’s all very well for you to 
say, take ’em down; but they were only cleaned and put up a month ago ;) 
but a careful wife’s lost upon you, Mr. Caudle. You ought to have mar-| 
ried somebody who'd have let your house go to wreck and ruin, as I will! 
for the future. People who don't care for their families are better thought 
of than those who do; I’ve long found out ¢hat, 

“ And what a condition the carpet’s in! They’ve taken five pounds out! 
of it, if a farthing, with their filthy boots, and I don’t know what besides. | 
And then the somke in the hearth-rug, and a large cinder-hole burnt in 
it! [never saw sucha house in my life! If you waated to have a few 
friends, why couldn’t you invite °em when your wife’s at home, like any! 
other man? not have ’em sneaking in, like a set of housebreakers, directly| 
a woman turns her back. They must be pretty gentlemen, they must ;| 
mean fellows, that are afraid to face a woman? Ha! and youall! call! 
yourselves the lords of the creation! I should only like to see what would) 
become of the creation, if. you were left to yourselves! A pretty pickle} 
creation would be in very soon. 

must all have been in a nice condition! What do yousay? 
took nothing ? Took nothing, didn’t you? I’m sure there’s such a regi-| 
ment of empty bottles, J havn’t the heart to count’em. And punch, too !| 
you must have punch! There’s a hundred half-lemons in the kitchen, if 


| 


there’s one: for Susan, like a good girl, kept ‘em to show ’em to) 


me. No, sir; Susan shan’t leave the house! What -do yousay? She’ 
has no right to tell tales, and you Witt be master of your own house ?) 
Will you? If you don’t alter, Mr. Caudle, you’ll soon have no house to be: 
master of. A whole loaf of sugar did I leave in the cupboard, and now 
there‘isn’t as much as would fill a tea-cup. Do you suppose I’m to find sugar! 
for punch for fifty men? Whatdo you say? There wasn’t fifty? That's, 
no matter ; the more shame for ‘em, sir. I’m sure they drank enough for; 
fifty. Do you suppose I’m to find sugar for punch for all the world out of 
my housekeeping money? You don’t ask me? Don’t you ask me?) 
You do; you Snow you do: for if [ only want a shilling extra, the house) 
is ina blaze. And yeta whole loaf of sugar can you throw away upon) 
—No, I won't be still; and I won't let you go to sleep. If you'd got to, 
bed at a proper hour last night, you wouldn’t have been so sleepy now.| 
You can sit up half the night with a pack of people who don’t care for 
you, and your poor wife can’t get ina word! 

“ And there’s that China image that I had whenI was married—I would-, 
n't have taken any sum of money for it, and you know it—and how do I 
find it? With its precious head knocked off! And what was more mean, 
more contemptible than all besides, it was put on again, as if nothing had 
happened. You knew nothing about it? Now, how can you lie there, 
in your Christian bed, Caudle, and say that?) You know that that fellow, 
Prettyman, knocked off the head with the poker! You know that he did.! 
And you hadn’t the feeling,—yes, I will say it,—you hadn’t the feeling to 
protect what you knew was precious to the. Oh no, if the truth was known, 
you were very glad to see it broken for that very reason. 

“ Every way, I’ve been insulted. I should like to know who it was who 
corked whiskers on my dear aunt’s picture?) Oh! you're a laughing, are} 
you? You're not a laughing ? Don’t tell me that. should like to know) 
what shakes the bed, then, if you’re not a laughing? Yes, corked whis- 
kers on her dear face,—and she was a good soul to you, Caudle, and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to see her ill-used. Oh, you may laugh ! 
It's very easy to laugh! I only wish you'd a little feeling, like other peo- 
ple, that’s all. 

“ Then there’s my china mug—the mug! had before I was married— 
when I was a happy creature. [ should like to know who knocked the 
spout off that mug? Don’t tell me it was cracked before—it’s no such) 

ing, Caudle ; there wasn’t a flaw in it—and now, I could have cri 
when I saw it. Don’t tell me it wasn’t worth twopence. How do you 


i 


‘know? You never buy mugs. But that’s like men; they think nothing 


in a house costs anything. 
“‘There’s four glasses broke, and nine cracked. At least, that’s all 
I've found out at present ; but I dare say I shall discover a dozen to-mor- 
row. 
“ And I should like to know where the cotton umbrella’s gone to—and 
I should like to know who broke the bell-pull—and perhaps you don’t 
know there’s a leg off a chair,—and perhaps—” 
“Here,” says Caudle, *“* Morpheus came to my aid, and I slept; 
nay, | think I snored.” 


THE MOURNER AND THE COMFORTER. 

It was a lovely day in the month of August, and the sun, which had shone 
with undiminished splendour from the moment of dawn, was now slowly de- 
clining, with that rich and prolonged glow with which it seems especially to 
linger around those scenes where it seldomest finds admittance. For it was a 
valley ia the north of Scotland into which its light was streaming, and many a 


craggy top and rugged side, rarely seen without their cap of clouds or shroud 


of mist, were now throwing their mellow-twted forms, clear and soft, into a 
lake of unusual stillness. High above the lake, and commanding a full view 
of that and of the surrounding hills, stood one of those countryfied hotels not 
unfrequently me* with on a tourist's route, formerly only designed for the lonely 
traveller or weary huntsman, but which now, with the view 'o accommodate the 
swarin of visitors which every summer incroased, had gone on stretching its 


jcords and ealarging its boundaries, till the original tenement looked merely 


tke the seed from which the rest had sprung Nor, even under these circum- 


stances, did the Louse admit of much of tne luxury of privacy; for, though 


the dormitories lay thick and close along the narrow corridor, all accommodation 


for the day was limited to two large aad long rooms, one above the other, 
which fronted the lake Of these, the lower one was given up to pedestrian 
travellers,—the sturdy, sunburnt shvoters of the mors, who arrive with weary 
limbs and voracious appetites, and question no accommodation which gives 
hem foud and shelter ; while the up»er one was the resort of ladies and fam- 
tly parties, and was furnished with a low balcony, now covered with a rough 
awning. 

Both these rooms, on the day we mention, were filled with numerous guests. 
Touring was at its height, and shooting had begun ; aud, while a party of wey- 
worn young men, coarsely clad and thickly shod, were lying on the benches, 
or lolling out of the windows of the lower apartment, a number of travelling 
parties were clustered in disiinct groups in the room above; some lingering 
round their tea-tables, whilst others sat on the balcony, and seemed attentively 
watching the evolutions of a smal! boat, the sole object on the lake before 
them. it is pleasant to watch the actions, however insignificant they may be, 
of a distant group; to see the hand obey without hearing the voice that has 
bidden ; to guess at their inward motives by their outward movements; to 
make theories of their intentions, and try to tollow them out in their actions ; 
and, as at a pantomime, to tell the drift of the piece by dumb show alone. 
And it is an idle practice too, and one especially made for the weary or the 
listless traveller, giving them amusement without thought, and occupation 


||without trouble ; for people who have had their powers of attention fatigued 


by incessant exertion, or weakened by constant novelty, are glad to settle it 
upon the merest trifle at last. So the loungers on the balcony increased, and 
the litle boat became a centre of general interest to those who apparently had 
nut had one sympathy incommon before So calm and gliding was its motion, 


||so refreshing the gentle air which played round i, that many an eye from the 


shore envied the party who were seated in it. These consisted uf three indi- 


viduals, two large figures and a little one. 

“Tt is Captain H and his little boy,” said one voice, breaking silence ; 
‘they arrived here yesterday.” 

“ They'll be going to see the great waterfall,” said another. 

“They had best make haste about it ; for they have a mile to walk up hill 
when they lend,”’ said a third. 

* Rather they than I,” rejoined a languid fourth ; and again there was a 
pause. Meanwhile the boat party seemed to be thinking little about the wa- 
terfall or the need for expedition. For a few minutes the quick glancing play 


||agency to be losing their second selves from beneath them ; long, cold white 


ibody. 


of the oars was seen, and then they ceased again ; and now an arm was stretched 
out towards some distant object in the landscape, as if asking a question ; and 
then the little fellow pointed here and there, as if asking many questions at 
once, and, in short, the conjectures on the balcony were all thrown out. But 
now the oars had rested longer than usual, and a figure rose and stooped, and 
seemed occupied with something at the bottom of the boat. What were they 
about! They were surely not going to fish at this time of evening? No, they 
were not ; for slowly a mast was raised, and a sail unfuried, which at first hung 
flapping, as if uncertain which side the wind would take it, and then gently 
swelled out to its full dimensions, and seemed too large a wing for so tiny a 

A slight air had arisen ; the long reflected lines of colours, which eve 
object on the shore dripped, as it were, into the lake, were gently stirred with 
& quivering motion ; every soft strip of liquid tint broke gradually into a jagged 
and serrated edge ; colours were mingled, forms were confused ; the moun- 
tains, which lay in undiminished brightness above, seemed by some invisible 


lines rose apparently from below, and spread radiating over all the liquid pie- 
ture: in a few minutes, the lake Jay one vast sheet of bright silver, and half 
the landscape was gone. The boat was no longer in the same element ; before, 
it had floated in a soft. transparent ether; now, it glided upon a plain of ice. 
“I wish they had stuck to their oars,” said the full, deep voice of an elderly 
gentleman ; “ hoisting a sai! on these lakes is very much like trusting to luck 


in life,—it may go on all right for awhile, and save you much trouble, but you 
a sure that it won't give you the slip, aud that when you are least pre- 
pared.” 

** No danger in the world, sir,” said a young fop standing by, who knew as 
little about boating on Scotch lakes as he did of most things any where else. 
Meanwhile, the air had become chill, the suo had sunk behind the hills, and 
the boating party, tired, apparently, of their monotonous amusement, turned 
the boat's head towards shore. For some minutes they advanced with fuller 
and fuller bulging sail in the direction they sought, when suddenly the breeze 
seemed not so much to change as to be met by another and stronger current of 
air, which came pouring through the valley with a howling sound, and then, 
bursting on the lake, drove its waters in « furrow before it. The little boat 


started, and swerved like a frightened creature ; and the sail, distended to its 


ulmost, cowered down to the water's edge. 
“Good God! why don’t they lower thet sail? Down with it! down with 


it!” shouted the same deep voice from the balcony, regardless of the impossi 
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bility of being heard. But the admonition was needless ; the boatman, with! Highland boatman, and no one could wish for the preservation of the one more 


quick, eager motions, was trying to lower it. Still it beat, fuller and fuller, 
lower and lower. The man evidcntly strained with desperate strength, de 
feating, perhaps, with the clumsiness of anxiety, the end in view; when, too 
impatient, apparently, to witness their urgent peril without lending his aid, the, 
figure of Captain H—— rose up; in one instant a piercing scream was borne. 
faintly to shore,—the boat whelmed over, and all were in the water. 

For a few dreadfal seconds nothing was seen of the unhappy creatures ; then a 
cap floated, and then two struggling figures rose to the surface. One was 

evidently the child, for his cap was off, and his fair hair was seen ; the other 
head was covered. This latter buffeted the waters with all the violence of a 
helpless, drowning man ; then he threwhis arms above his head, sank, and 
rose no more. The boy struggled less and less, and seemed dead to all resis-) 
tance before he sank too ‘The boat floated keel upwards, almost within reach 
of the sufferers ; and now that the water had closed over them, the third fi. 
gure was observed, for tle first time, at a considerable distance, slowly and la-| 
boriously swimming towards it, and in afew moments two arms were flung’ 
over it, and there he hung. It was one of those scenes which the heart quails 
to look on, yet which chains the spectator to the spot. The whole had passed 
in less than a minute ; fear—despair——agony—and death, had been pressed. 
inte one of those short minutes, of which so many pass without our knowing 
how. Itis weil. Idleness, vanity, or vice—all that dismisses thought—may 
dally with time, but the briefest space is too long for that excess of conscious-| 
ness where time seems to stand still. 

At this moment a Jovely and gentie-looking young woman entered the room 
It was evident that she knew nothing of the dreadful scene that had just oc-) 
curred, nor did she now remark the intense excitement which still riveted the} 
spectators to the balcony ; for, secking, appavently, to avoid all intercourse 
with strangers, she had scated herself, with a book, on the chair farthest re- 
moved from the window. Nor did she look up at the first rush of hurried steps 
into the room ; but, when she did, there was something which arrested her 
attention, for every eye was fixed upon her with an undefinable expression of 
horror, and every foot seemed to shrink back from approaching her. There 
was also a murmur as of one common and irrepressible feeling through the 
whole house ; quick footsteps were heard as of men impelled by some cread-| 
ful anxiety ; doors were banged; voices shouted ; and, could any one have 
stood by a calm and indifferent spectator, it would have been interesting to 
mark the sudden change from the abstracted and composed look with which 
Mrs. H—— (for she it was) first raised her head from her book to the painful 
restlessness of inquiry with which she now glanced from eye to eye, and seemed 
to question what manner of tale they told. 

It is something awful and dreadful to stand before a fellow-creature Jaden 
with a sorrow which, however we may commiserate it, itis theirs alone to bear; 
to be compelled to tear away that veil of unconsciousness which alone hides) 
their misery from their sight ; and to feel that the faintness gathering round, 
our own heart alone enables theirs to continue beating with tranqguilli y. We 
feel less almost of pity for the suffering we are about to inflict than for the 
peace which we are about to remove ; and the smile of unconsciousness which 
precedes the knowledge of evilis still more painful to look back upon than the 
bitterest tear that follows it. And, if such be the feelings of the messenger 
of heavy tidings, the mind that is to receive them is correspondingly actuated. | 
For who is there that thanks you really for concealing the evil that was already 
arrived—for prolonging the happiness that was already gone! Who cares for 
a reprieve when sentence is still to follow? It is a pitiful soul that does not 
prefer the sorrow of certainty to the peace of deceit ; or, rather, it is a blessed 
provision which enables us to acknowledge the preference when it is no longer 
in our power to choose. It seems intended as a pro‘ection to the mind from 
something so degradiug to it as an unreal happiness, that both those who have 
to inflict misery and those who have to receive it should alike despise its solace., 
Those who have trod the very brink of a precipice, unknowing that it yawned 
beneath, look back to those moments of their ignorance with more of horror 
than of comfort ; such security is too close to danger for the mind ever to se- 
parate them again. Nor need the bearer of sorrow embitter his errand by hesi- 
tations and scruples how to disclose it ; he need not pause for a choice of words 
or form of statement. Jn no circumstance of life does the soul act so utterly, 
independent of all outward agency ; it awaits for no explanation, wants no’ 
evidence ; at the furthest idea of danger it flies at once to its weakest part ; 
an embarrassed manner will rouse suspicions, and a faltering word contirm 
them. Dreadful things never require precision of terms,—they are wholly 
guessed before they are half told. Happiness the heart believes not in. 
till it stands at our very threshold ; misery it flies as if eager to meet. 

So it was with toe unfortunate Mrs. H—— ; no one spoke of the accident, 
no one pointed to the lake ; no connecting link seemed to exist between the 
security of ignorance and the agony of knowledge. At one moment she raised 
her head in placid indifference,at the next she knew that her husband and child 
were lying beneath the waters. And did she faint, or fall as one stricken !. 
No: for the suspicion was too sudden to be sustained ; and the next instant 
came the thought, This must be a dream ; God cannot have done it. And the; 
eyes were closed, and the couvulsed hands pressed tight over them, as if she 
would shut out mental vision as well ; and groans and sobs burst from the 
crowd, and men dashed from the room, unable to bear it ; and women too, un-! 
true to their calling. And there was weeping and wringing of hands, and one. 
weak woman fainted ; but still no sound or movement came from her on whom. 
the burden had fallen. Then came the dreadful revulsion of feeling ; and, with 
contracted brow and gasping breath.and voice pitched almost to a screarn, she, 
said, ** It is not true—tell me—it is not trac—tell me—tell me !*’ And, ad-, 
vaneing with desperate gestures, she made for the baicony. All recoiled be- 
fore her; when one gentle woman, small and delicate as herself, opposed her, 
and, with streaming eyes and trembling limbs, stood before her. * Oh, go not 
there—go not there! cast your heavy burden on the Lord!” These words 
broke the spell. Mrs. H —— uttered a ery which long rang in the ears of those, 
that heard it, and sank, shivering and powerless, in the arms of the kind 
stranger. 

Meanwhile, the dreadful scene had been witnessed from all parts of the ho- 
tel, and every male inmate poured from it, The listless tourist of fashion for- 
get his languor, the wayworn pedestrian his fatigue The hill down to the. 

ake was trodden by eager, hurrying figures, all anxious to give that which in 
such cases it isa relief to give, viz., active assistance. Nor were these all, 
for down came the sturdy shepherd from the hills; and the troops of ragged, 
barelegged urchins from all sides ; and distant figures of men aud women were; 
seen pressing forward to help or to hear; and the hitherto deserted-looking, 
valley was active with life. Meanwhile the survivor hung motionless over the 
upturned boat, borne about at the will of the waters, which were now lashed 
into great agitation. No one could tell whether it was Captain H—— or the 
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than the other. For life is life to all; and the poor man’s wife and family 
may have less time to mourn, but more cause to want. And before the boat, 
‘that was manning with eager volunteers, had left the shore, down came also a 
tall, raw-boned woman, breathless, more apparently with exertion than anx- 
iety,—her eyes dry as stones, and her cheeks red with settled colour; ove 
child dragging at her heels, another at her breast. It was the boatman’s wife, 
Different, indeed, was her suspense to that of the sufferer who had been left 
above ; but, perhaps, equally true to her capacity. With her it was fury ra- 
ither than distress ; she scolded the bystanders, chid the little squalling child, 
and abused her husband by turns. 

| How dare he gang to risk his life wi’ six bairns at hame?t Ae body knew 
lnae sail was safe on the lake for twa hours thegether ; mair fule he to try !” 
|And then she flung the roaring child on to the grass, bade the other mind it, 
jstrode half-leg high into the water to help to push off the boat ; and then, re- 
turning to a place where she could command a view of its movements, she 
hook up the child and hushed it tenderly tosleep. Like her, every one now 
sought some elevated position, and the progress of the boat seemed to suspend 
jevery otherthought. It soon neared the fatal spot, and in another minute was 
‘alongside the upturned boat ; the figure was now lifted carefully in, some- 
ithing put round him, and, from the languor of bis movements, and the care 
taken, the first impression on shore was that Captain H was the one 
spared. But it was a mercy to Mrs. H—— that she was not ina state to 


'|know these surmises ; for soon the survivor sat steadily upright, worked his 
‘larms, and rubbed his head, as if to restore animation ; and, long before the 


boat reached the shore, the coarse figure and garments of the Highland boat- 

man were distinctly recognised. Up started his wife. Unaccustomed to 

epg emotions of any sudden kind, they were strange and burdensome to 
er. 

“ What, Meggy! no stay to welcome your husband !” said a bystander. 

“ Walcome him voursal,”’ she replied ; “I hae nothe time. 1 maun get 
his dry claes, and het his parritch ; and that’s the best walcome I can gie 
him.” And so, perhaps, the husband thought too. 

And now, what was there more todo? The bodies of Captain H and 
his little son had sunk in seventy fathom deep of water. If, in their hidden 
jcarrents and movements they cast their victims aloft to the surface, all well ; 
jif not, no human hand could reach them. There was nothing todo! Two 
‘beings had ceased to exist, who, as far as regarded the consciousness end sym- 
\pathies of the whole party, had never existed at all before. ‘There had been 
‘no influence upon them in their lives, there was no blank to them in their 
deaths. They had witnessed a dreadful tragedy ; they knew that she who 
ihad risen that morning a happy wife and mother was now widowed and child- 
less, with a weight of woe upon her, and a life of mourning before her; but 
there were no forms to observe, no rites to prepare ; nothing necessarily to 
interfere with one habit of the day, or to change one plan for the morrow. 
It was only a matier of feeling ; a great only it is true ; but, as with every 
thing in life, from the merest trifle to the most momentous occurrence, the 
matter varied with the individual who felt. All pitied, some «sympathised, 
but few ventured to help. Sume wished themselves a hundred miles off, be- 
cause they could not help her; others wished the same because she distres- 
sed them ; and the solitary back room, hidden from all view of the lake, to 
which the sufferer had been borne, after being visited by a few well-meaning 
or curious women, was finally deseried by all save the kind lady we have men- 
tioned, and a good-natured maid-servant, the drudge of the hotel, who came in 
occasionally to assist. 

We have told the tale exactly as it occurred ; the reader knows both plot 
and conclusion : and now there only remains to say something of the ways 
of human sorrow, and something, too, of the ways of human goodness. 

Grief falls differently on different hearts ; some must vent it, others cannot. 
The coldest will be the most unnerved, the tenderest the most possessed ; 
there is no rule. As for this poor lady, hers was of that sudden and extreme 
kind for which insensibility is at first mercifully provided ; and it came to her, 
and yet not entirely,—suspending the sufferings of the mind, but not deadening 
all the sensation of the body ; for she shivered and shuddered with that blood- 
less cold which kept her pale, numb, and icy, like one in the last hours be- 
fore death A large fire was lighted, warm blankets were wrapped round 
her, but the cold was toudeepto be reached ; and the kind efforts made to 
restore animation were more a relief to her attendants than to her. And yet 
Miss Campbell stopped sometimes from the chafing of the hands, and let those 
blue fingers lie motionless in hers, and looked up at that wan face with an 
expression as if she wished that the eyes might never open again, but that 
death might at once restore what it had just taken. For some hours no change 
evsued, and then it was gradual ; the hands were withdrawn from those that 
held them, and first laid, and then clenched together ; deep sighs of return- 
ing breath and returning knowledge broke from her; the wrappers were 
‘thrown off, first feebly, and then restlessly. There were no dramatic start- 
ings, no abrupt questionings ; but, as blood came back to the veins, anguish 
came back to theheart. All the signs of excessive mental oppression now be- 
gan, asad train as they are, one extreme leading to the other. Before, there 
had been the powerlessness of exertion, now, there was the powerlessness of 
control ; before she had been benumbed by iusensibility, now, she was impelled 
asif bereft of se.se. Like one distracted with intense bodily pain, her whole 
iframe seemed strained to endure. The gentlest of voices whispered comfort, 
jshe heard not ; the kindest of arms supported her, sbe rested not. There was 
ithe unvarying moan, the weary pacing, the repetition of the same action, the 
measurement of the same distance, the body vibrating as a mere machine to 
the restless recurrence of the same thought. ‘ 

We have said that every outer sign of woe was there—all but that which 
great sorrows set flowing, but the greatest dry up—she shed no tears! Tears 
are things for which a preparation of the heart is needful; they are granted 
to anxiety forthe future, or lament for the past. The flow with reminiscen- 
ces of our own, or with the example of others ; they are sent to separations 
we have long dreaded, and to disappointments we cannot forget ; they come 
when our hearts are softened, or when our hearts are wearied ; but, in the 
first amazement of unlooked-for woe, they find no place : the cup that is sed- 
denly whelmed over lets no drop of water e-cape. 

It was evident, however, through all the unruliness of such distress, that 
the sufferer was a creature of gentle and considerate nature ; in the whirl- 
pool which convulsed every facuity of her mind, the smooth surface of former 
jnabits was occasionally thrown up. Though the hand that sought to sv 
port her was cast aside with a restless, excited movement, it was sought t 
next instant with a momentary pressure of contrition. Though the head was 
turned away one instant from the whisper of consolation with a gesture of im- 
patience, yet it was bowed the next asif in entreaty of forgiveness. Poor 
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creature ! what effort she could make to allay the storm which was rioting’ 
withia her «as evidently mave for the sake of those around With so much 
and so suddenly to bear, she still showed the habit of forbearance. — 

Meanwhile night had far advanced ; many had been the inquiries and ex- 

ressions of sympathy made at Mrs H ‘s door ; but now, one by one, the 
parties retired each totheir rooms. Few, however, rested that night as usual ‘| 
powever differently the terribie picture might be carried on the mind during 
the hours of light, it forced itself with almost equal vividness upon all in those 
of darkness. The father struggling to reach the child, and then throwing up 
his arms in agony, and that fair little bead borne about urresistingly by the 
waves before they covered it over,—these were the figures which haunied 
many a pillow. Or, if the recollection of that scene was lulled for awhile.| 
it was recalled again by the weary sound of those footsteps which told of a 
mourner that rested not. Of course. among the number and medley of char- 
acters lying under that roof, there was the usual proportion of the selfish and) 
the careless. None, however, slept that night without confessing, in word or 
thought, that life and death are in the hands of the Lord ; and not all, it is to 
be hoped, forgot the lesson. 

One young man. in particular, possessed of fine intellectual powers, but 
which unfortunately had been developed among a people who, God help them ! 
affect to believe only what they understand,was indebted to this day and night 
fur a great change in his opinions. His heart was kind, though his understand. 
ing was perverted ; and the thought of that young, lovely, and feeble women, 
on whom a load of misery had falien which would have crushed the strongest. 
of his own sex, roused within him the strongest sense of the insufficiency of 
all human aid or harman strength for beings who are framed to love and yet or- 
dained to lose. He was oppressed with comp:ssion, miserable with sympathy, 
he longed with all the generosity of a manly heart to do something, to suggest 
someting. that should help her, or satisfy himself. But what were fortitude, 
philosophy, strength of mind! Mockeries, nay, more, imbecilities, which he 
dared not mention to her, nor so much as think of in the same thought with 
her woe. Either he must accuse the Power who hai! inflicted the wound, and 
so deep he had not sunk, or he must acknowledge His means of cure. Im- 
pelled, therefore, by a feeling equally beyond his doubting or his proving, he 
did that which for years German sophistry had taught him to forbear; he gave 
but little, but he felt that he gave his best,—he prayed for the suffering crea- 
ture, and in the name of Oue who suffered for all, and from that hour Giod’s 

race forsook him not. 

But the most characteristic sympathiser on the occasion was Sir Thomas 
—, the fine old gentleman who had shouted so loudly from the balcony. He 
was at home in this valley, owned the whole range of hills on one side of the. 
lake, from their fertile bases to their bleak tops, took up his abode generally) 
every summer in this hotel, and fett for the stricken woman as if she had been’ 
a guest of his own. 
fec: fret of commiseration, inquiring every half hour at her dvor how she was, 
or what she hadtaken Severe bodily iliness or intense mental distress had 
never fallen upon thit bluff persoa and warin heart. and abstinence from food. 
was in either case the proof of an extremity for which he had every compas- 
sion, but of which he bad no knowledge. He prescribed,therefore for the poor 
lady every thing that he would have relished himself, aad nothing at that mo-. 
ment could have made him so happy as to have been allowed to send her up 
the choicest meal that the country could produce. Not that his benevolence 
was at all limited to such manifestations ; if 1 did not deai in sentiment, it 
took the widest range of practice. His labourers were dispatched round the 
lake to watch for any traces of the late catastrophe ; he himself kept up an 
hour later planning how he could best promove the comfort of her onward jour | 
ney and of her presant stay ; and though the good old gentleman was now 
snoring loudly over tae very apartment whica contained to object of his sym- 

thy, he would have laid down his life to save those that were gone, and half, 

is fortune to solace her who was left —[Remuinder nexi week.] 


Riiscellaneous Articles. 


ATROCITIES OF DJEZZAR PACHA. 

I am sometimes excessively amused at reading in the French papers diatribes: 
against the present ‘Turkish administration in Syria, which is held up to the 
public as something worse than the tyranny which existed there in former days., 
I happen to have before me, in Arabic, the Life of the famous Dyezzar Pacha, 
and wish that the writers of such paragraphs could read it, in order that they 
might correct their opinions on that head They would then see that Dyezzar 
amused himself in a way that would uot be tolerated in the present day. 1, 
will give an anecdote or twoto preve this, The inhabitants of Mount Lebanon’ 
having pleaded poverty as an excuse for not paying their taxes, he sent guards 
to bring them all to a marriage feast, where he regaled them in noble style with 
pilaff, roast mutton, and spiced sherbets. ‘They were further diverted by various 
games and spectacles, after which to each man he gave a full suit of clothes 
and a new walking-stick. They were all as pleased as Punch ; but, alas! the) 
order was given, and every man was compelled to strip himself of his old attire, 
and to throw down his walking-stick. ‘They were ina state of despair, for gold 
was sewn up in their clothes, and concealed in their sticks ; but their bewailings, 
were of no effect, for all the old sticks and clothes were collected in a heap, 
the men were dismissed with blows, and Dyezzar realized a hundred thousand 
dollars by the speculation, after deducting the expenses of the feast and the, 
new attire. On another occasion he made a lottery, and forced the pexple to 
buy tickets at a high price. There were blanks; but the prizes consisted of| 
various sums of 100, 50, and 20 dollars, and further, of papers, on which were. 
written “ ears to be cut off,” “ nose to be cut off,” “ nose to be slit,” “ an eye 
to be torn out,” “right hand to be lopped,” and so forth. Djezzar presided," 
paid the money where due, and was witness to the punishments, making a) 
corresponding change when the unhappy possessor of a “ prize” had already, 
lost the limb whose excision was decreed by fate. Another day he called one} 
of his secretaries, and said, ‘* Write down the names of sundry people | shall 
order to be put todeath.” The trembling Kiatib obeyed, and wrote down 69 
or 79 of the officers of the Pacha’s household. The Pacha then said, ‘* Count) 
them ;” he did so, and then the tyrant remarked, “ It is an odd number; let 
me see, who shall we put down to make it a round one!’’ The poor secretary, 
awaited with impatience till the Pacha could call somebody to mind, but in vain | 
The Pacha then added, * Well, I cansot think of anybody else, so add your 
own name.” It was useless for the Kiatib to appeal to the monster for mercy :) 
the list was completed with his own cognomen, and the whole were put to death 
the same day. The wives and children of the victims set up a dreadful uproar ;| 
but Djezzar commanded silence, and ordered that whoever uttered a murmur 
should be instantly decapitated. There are plenty of such anecdotes to relate ; 


Ever since the fatal accident he haa gone about in a per | 


lbe 


‘but these will suffice to show that, in point of homanity, the East has greatly 
‘improved. Letter in the Morning Herald. 


SWIMMING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS, 


| On our return passage, we passed through the channel between Mavi and 
‘Hawaii, notorious for its heavy squalls, rapul currents, and short, toppling seas. 
|The beautiful appearance of the lofty mountains on either side is some allevia- 
ition, however, for this complication of disagreeables, but my purpose in allud- 
‘ing to it in this place is to record a feat in swimming, which, if 1t were not 
‘perfectly well authenticated, would seemto be incredible. At Honolulu, it 
\was a cornon affair for men and boys to plunge from the top gallant yards of 
large ships, pass under their bottoms, and reappear on the other side | have 
jknown them to bring up small articles lost overboard in ninety feet of water, 
jand itis asserted of a woman, who was capsized ina canoe when two miles 
from shore, that she swam the whole distance to land, with a shark in full pur- 
‘suit, seeking an opportunity to make a meal of her ; but the activity and cool- 
ness she displayed proved too much for the rapacious and cowardly fish These 
feats sink into insignificance compared with the following, whch also serves to 
show how much at home the natives are upon the waves, and that there is con- 
siderable truth in the statement often made in regard to them—namely, that a 
native may perish from honger and exhaustion upon the water but he will not 
drown. The schooner Kiolv, a small vessel of thirty-five tons, left Lahaina for 
Kawaihae on the 9th of May, 1840. Shewas in an unseaworthy condition, 
having been ashore but, with the characteristic recklessness of Hawaiians. was 
sent tu sea again without being repaired. From thirty to forty people were on 
board. On the afternoon of the satseqnent day, they had arived to within ten 
smiles of Kahola point. Hawaii ; Maui was but just visible in the distance. The 
‘wind breezed up strong, aud the vessel careened much to the leeward ; the 
stone ballast rolled over in that direction, and part of her cargo immediately fol- 
lowed. Her bews were suddenly thrown under, and, before she could recover 
herself, the water rushed into her liatches, and she filled and went down, carrv- 
ing with her a number who were unaodle to extricate themselves from her hold. 
Che remainder, at the summons of Manae, a pious native, who, during the morn- 
ing (it was Sunday), had conducted divine service, assembled as near each other 
las it was possible, while he implored succour from above. Although Hawaii 
\was comparatively but a short distance (ten or twelve miles) from them, the 
jcurrent and sea were both adverse to their swimming thither. Accordingly, 
he party made for Maui and Cahoolawe. ‘Thompson, a naturalised Hawaiian, 
jthe commander of the schooner, was unable to swim — His wife placed him on 
«n oar, and together they pushed forthe shore. On Monday morning he died ; 
‘in the afternoon she landed on Kahoolawe. An active young man secured 
4 hatehway for himselfand younger brother ; the latter died before daylight, 
|Monday, but the elder reached the island by eight o'clock. A boy, who was 
iboth feeble and sickly, unaided by any support, swam the entire distance (twenty- 
ilive to thirty miles), and arrived before any of the others. Mauae and his wile 
had each a covered bucket ; they undressed, tied their clothes about them, 
‘and swan for land. Three young men accompanied them, all of whom sue- 
‘cessively disappeared during the night, either by going in another direction, or 
coming exhausted. As sharks are here very abundant, perhaps some lest 
their lives from them. Un Monday morning, with the exception of the two 
who had already landed, nove others, except Mavae and Kaluvawahienui his 
wife, survived. Some may have been swept by the current to the leeward of 
ithe island, and in this manner prevented from reaching land. Kaluawahinenui’s 
bucket came to pieces during the morning, and she swam without anything un 
jtil afternoon, when Mauae became too weak to proceed. ‘They rested awhile, 
land she Jomid (shaimpooed) him, by which he was much refreshed. They 
started once more, and swam on, until Kahoolawe was in full view; bot 
‘Mause grew weak rapidly, and was unable tu retain his hold on his bucket. 
‘She took it from him, while be grasped the hair of her head, by which she 
dragged him sume distance furiher His hands, however, unable to retain their 
hold, slipped. She endeavoured to arouse him to further effort, but in vain. 
She then told him to pray, but he was only able to ejaculate a sentence or two. 
Putting his arms round ber neck, she then held him fast and swam with the 
unincumbered hand. Jt was near night, when she arrived wuhin a quarter of 
ja mile of shore, her husband still hanging to her. ‘Tuey had then been in the 
water nearly thirty hours, and he was now quite dead. Perceiving this, she 
‘cast off the body, and shortly after reached land. It was a barren spot ; the 
inhabitants resided on the opposite side of the island. The long exposure to 
the salt water had blinded her eyes, and it was some hours before her sight 
was restored. ‘100 fatigued to go far. she sought for food and water ; the lat- 
ter only, a little rain, which had recently fallen, she found in the hollows of the 
rocks, and that washer sole sustenance Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
went by, and no one came torelieve her. Sie was fast failing, when, on 
Friday morning. she discovered some water-melons, and ate ove. Soon after, 
some fishermen appeared, and they conducted her to their village, and the day 
after transported her to Lahaina. When the young men reached Lahaina, they 
were as well and as lively as before the accident ; the women were not so 
strong, but otherwise perfectly well. 


Jaives’s Scenes in the Sandwich Islands. 


Instanex or Turks Eriquerre.—The following circumstance 
may be mentioned iu proof of the rigid severity of the law which forbids men 
to look upon the unveiled faces of women, or even to enter the harem of their 
nearest connexions. Emin Bey, cvlonel of engineers, and Dervish Effendi, 
professor of natural philosophy at Galata Serai, both studied in Europe and 
principally in England, where they laid the foundation for those acquirements 
that will probably raise them to high distinction in their respective depart- 
ments. ‘These two young men married two sisters, both girls of good educa- 
tion, daughters of the Hekim Bashy. The two husbands not being over rich, 
and their young wives not having any immediate dowry, the brothers-in-law 
determined to inhabit the same house and to share expenses. This proposition 
being agreed to by the families, a good house was selected, containing two 
comimodious suites of apartments. Here the two couple settled themselves 
and placed their establishment under the superintendence of tte professor's 
widowed mother. Now, it might be supposed that two such near connexione, 
living under the same root, uniting pur-es, and having almost all interests in 
common, would join together in domesiic sociality, and form as it were one 
family. But this is not the case. The two sisters inhabit the same sitting 
room in the harem, and the two men divide the same apartment in the salam- 
lyk ; but each wite has her distinct chambers, into which the husband of the 
other never enters, so that Dervish Effendi has never set eyes on the unveiled 
face of his sister-in-law, and Emin Bey has never looked upon the uncove 
features of his brother-in-law’s wife. Thus the two ladies are as complete 
strangers to their respective brothers-in-law as if they were living under dis- 
Domestic Manners of the Turke in 1844. 
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Pereiiep Forest on tae Nite.— There is,” says a writer in the Bom-| 
Times, ‘* scarcely, perhaps, a spectacle on the surface of the globe more 
remarkable either in a geological or picturesque point of view, than that pre-) 
sented by the petrified forest near Cairo. The traveller having passed the 
tombs of the Caliphs, just beyond the gates of the city, proceeds, to the south- 
ward nearly at right angles to the road across the desert of Suez, and after 
having travelled some teu milesup alow barren valley covered with sand, 
oun, and sea shells, fresh as if the tide had retired but yesterday, crosses a 
low range of sandhills which has for some distance run parallel to his path. 
The scene now presented to him is beyend conception singular and desolate 
A mass of fragments of trees, all converted into stone, and, when struck by 
his horse's hvof, ringing like cast-iron, is seen to extend itself for miles and 
mies around him in the form of a decayed and prostrate forest. The wood is 
of a dark brown hue, but retains its furm in perfection, the pieces being from 
one to fifleen feet in length, and from a foot to three feet in thickness, strewed 
so thickly together, as far as the eye can reach, that an Egyptian donkey can 
scarcely thread its way through amongst them and +o watural, that were it in 
Scotland or Ireland, it might pass without remark for some enormous drained 
bog, on which the exhumed trees lay rotting inthe sun. The roots and rudi- 
ments of the branches are in many cases nearly perfect, and in some, the worm 
holes eaten under the bark are readily recognisable. ‘The most delicate of the 
sap-vessels, and all the finer portions of the centre of the wood, are perfectly 
entire, and bear to be examined with the strongest magnifiers. ‘The whole, 
are so thoroughly silicified as to scratch glass, and to be capable of receiving 
the highest polish ” 

Freak or an Insane Patient.—The following is related by Dr. 
Earle, of the Bloomingdale Asylum, in the January number of the Journal of 
Tnsanity.—*“ An insane lady, in the middle age of life, a peaceable, quiet crea- 
ture, with a heart overflowing with * the milk of human kindness,’ occupi 
a room in the asylum. She had a large quarto bible, which, whea she was 
not reading from it, lay upon the table. One morning | was somewhat sur. 

rised in finding her seated in her arm chair, the table in her lap, and the Bi- 

le on the floor. Asking her the cause of this new arrangement, she told me 
that ‘ the table was so ¢-red with holding the Bible, that she was lending 11,| 
for the purpose of giving it some relief.’ The process was o!ten repeated af-| 
terwards, and the benevolence that prompted it soon extended to the bedstead 
to which she frequently gave opportunities of ‘rest,’ by hold ng up, for hours 
in succession, the corners of the bed and the superincumbent clothing 
‘This may appear like burlesque or caricature, but this is not intended as such ; 
for truly, if ever an act of kindness was induced by the pure spirit of affection, 
I believe such was the fact with those just mentioned.” 


Imperial Parliament. 


BANKING IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
House of Commons, April 25th, 

Sir Robert PEEL propounded his important measure for the regulation of 
banking in Sco.Jand and Ireland. We yive the pith of his statement, greatly 
condensed. 

By the measure of last year, the issues of the Bank of England were limit- 
ed to 14,000.000/. in promissory notes on securities ; any excessover that 
amount to be based on bullion. The future issues of other banks in England 
and Wa'es were limited to the average amount of their issues for the twelve 
weeks preceding the 27th April 1844. The House sanctioned those measures 
on the assumption tha: a promissory note represents a certain quantity of gold, 
definite in quality and weight ; and that with an unregulated issue there 1s no) 
practical guarantee for the permanent convertibility of the paper. Thus far 
experience is in favour of that act: there has since been a period of extraordi 
nary commercial activity and speculation. especially in manufactures and rail- 
ways, and a great demand for capital ; there has been no check on the appli 
cation of capital; the amount of gold and silver in the Bank of England is 
now 15,842,000/. itis admitted that the power of creating new banks of is- 
sue, bad it still been unlimited, would have acted onthe speculative maniz, 
insuring a dangerous reaction ; but there has been no complaint of the Jimita- 
tation from the Country Banks ; which have upon the whole behaved most 
hunourably in the execution of the act. He proposed to apply the principles 
of that act to Ireland and Scotland ; and he thought th«t he could do so with 
out deranging the habits or shocking even the prejudices of the people. 

He first explained a peculiarity in Irish banking as distinct from Scottish— 
the existence of the National Bank of Ireland. It enjoys the exclusive privi- 
lege of issuing and paying notes (except at large amounts and long dates) 
within a circle of sixty four English miles radius. Its capital is 2,769,000. ; 
there is a debt due by Government of 2,630,000/., on which 3} per cent in- 
terest is paid. There are eight other banks of issue in Ireland—joint-stock 
banks: those banks have 4,000 shareholders and many thousands more cus- 
tomers ; to. many of whom it is a serious inconvenience that they cannot 
transact business except through the National Bank. He proposed, with the 
willing concurrence of its Directors, to withdraw all the exclusive privileges 
of the National Bank ; except thathe would continue to it the Government 
business, and the present rate of mterest on the Government debt, as payment 
for conducting the official business. He would also abvlish the oaths in that 
establishinent distinguishing Roman Catholic office-bearers from Protestants. 
And the Bank will make a weekly return like that of the Bank of England. 

In Scotland, asin Ireland, thre are no private banks of issue, but ali are 
joint stock banks ; there are nineteen banks ; to which number they are re- 
restricted by the act of last session ; three have charters, two are icorporate 
under act of Parliament, the rest are wot incorporated. It would be better 
to give them all charters of incorporation ; but still he would make that per- 
missive. He would not, either in Scotland or Ireland, abolish the power of 
issuing notes under 5/. in amount—he would not run the risk of encounter- 
ing the opposition which such a proposal would excite ; though he did not 
kuow that the use of the small notes could be justified by argument. He 
would not guarantee the continuance of those notes; implying mo intention 
any way as to the future. He would not establish any fixed proportion be- 
tween the notes under 5/. or above. but he would,as in the case of the 
English banks, restrict the future issues of the banks tothe amount of the 
average issues for a certain time past—namely, the period since the 27th of 
April 1844—thirteen lunar months. In Ireland, it isnecessary to take an ex- 
tended time, because there has been a great increase in the issues within the 
last three or four months; in Scotland it does not much matter. He would 
so!ve the doubt in Scotland as to the question of law, whether Bank of Eng- 
land no es are a legal tender or not by making them not so. There is in 


through every part—a security which does uot exist in Ireland or Scotland; 
he would thesefore oblige any excess of the issues of the banks (over the 
amount now fixed) to be based, not on bullion or Bank of England notes, but 
on bullion alone—gold or silver bullion ; making silver under 2/. a legal tender. 
‘It would be advantageous to encourage an increase of silver, especially in Ire. 
land. The banks would in future be obliged to make weekly returus of the 
notes in circulation ; but in Scotland returns of the circulation each day would 
be fallacious, on account of exchanges with other banks; and therefore he 
would continue the present sys em of making a return of the last day in each 
week; the average would be struck on the returns for four weeks, and the 
circulation, or any excess, calculated on that average. Several statistical 
‘particulars, such as the amount of gold in each bank, a distinction between 
the 5/ aud the lower notrs, the description of issues, &c. would be required : 
‘but the information thus exacted by Government would be in confidence ; the 
‘monthly returns published by the Stamp-office resembling those now made in 
‘England. ‘The average circulation of the Scotch banks, in the thirteen months 
since 27th April, is 3,041,000/.; but there is inthe November of each year an 
jexcess in the issues of about 500 000!., which would of course have to be 
based on bullion. The average circulation in Ireland would in future ve, of 
ithe National Bank, 3,706,000/. ; of the other banks, 2,565,000/; in all, 
'6,271,000/. As there is in Scotland no national bank, to supply any defici- 
ency caused in the circuiation by the failure of any joint-stock bank, he would 
igive permission for any bank to dispose of its circulationto another bank ; 
ithe aggregate of the amounts to be taken as the joint circulation. To avoid 
jany inconvenience of precipitancy, the plan would not come into action until 
ithe Ist of January next He believed that this plan would add to the sta- 
ibility of the circulation in the United Kingdom, and would be an equitable way 
of making Ireland and Scotland bear their share of the burden of providing 
ja guarantee against commercial panic. He concluded by moving resolutions 
ti bills to be brought in to regulate the currency in Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

| There was some desultory conversation. Mr. Fox Maule and other Scotch 
‘Members expressed satisfaction at finding the measure no more alarming than 
‘it proved to be; some, however, still deprecating interference. Mr .. T. 
\Baring told them, that they would be more sensitive than sensible to quarrel 
‘with it. Mr, Sheil expressed approval on the part of Ireland. The resolutions 
were agreed to, and leave was given to bring in two bills founded on them. 


| THE CONDEMNED SERMON. 
House of Commons, April 28. 

The Marquis of CLANR!CARDE reminded their lordships that about three 
years ago a scene took place in Newgate, in the case of a man who had been 
‘sentenced to suffer death for murder, which was pronounced by both Houses 
‘of Parliament to have been irreligious, disgraceful and unbecoming. It had 
been hoped that the notice taken by Parliament of the scene to which he allud- 
jed would have prevented the recurre:ice of such spectacles ; but it appeared 
from the newspapers of that morning that on the previous day a similar exhibi- 
tion had taken place. He read an extract from one of the papers descriptive 
of what was called *‘ the condemned sermon” which had been preached on the 
day before at Newgate, in the hearing of a large audience, attracted by curiosi- 
ty to witness the spectacle, which was correctly described as a theatrical ex- 
hibition. It was not right to desecrate the house of God by such theatrical 
displays to gratify the morbid curiosity of the public, and it was impossible to 
allow such proceedings to pass unnoticed. Another circumstance had occurred 
on the occasion which was contrary to all proceedings of law and justice ; not 
only was the convict present, but a man committed for trial, whom no one had 
4 right to suppose guilty, had been exposed to the public gaze in a position 
which permiited his whole demeanour to be watched during the impressive 
service. For these reasons he thought their lordships would not object to his 
making a motion without notice for a copy of the regulations relating to the 
attendance at divine service in the chapel of Newgate by criminals convicted of 
murder and by persons committed for trial. 

Lord BROUGH AM had read with the same disgust which must have affect- 
ed their lordships of a malversation of management of the religious solemnities 
by the authorities of the prison of Newgate, for the purpose of pandering to 
the prurient curiosty of the more foolish and idle part of the public He held 
it perfectly clear that the public should be excluded from the condemned ser- 
mon, whilst all publicity ought to be given to the punishment, to the trial, and 
the sentence. of which the punishment was the execution ; but it was no part 
of the punishment awarded by law that criminals should be subjected to the 
torment of the public eye while engaged in their jast act of devotion. If it 
were meant as a punishment, it would only operate on one class of culprits ; 
on the other, to whom the unhappy man in question belonged, it would only 
serve to gratify that morbid thirst for distinction which seemed almost a mad- 
ness inhim The nobie lord had felt it to be his duty, engaged as he was, in 
common with the rest of their lordships, in the administration of justice, to 
\express his strong feeling of indignation and reproof on this occasion ; and, as 
\a member of the corporation of the city of London, he would take leave to 
give a warning to that corporation of the risks they ran if they, in whose hands 
the remedy for this enormous evil was placed, did not speedily and effectually 
apply that remedy. He expected of the City that the House should never 
more hear of the public being admitted to the condemned sermon. 

lord STANLEY said that, assoming the newspaper reports to be correct, 
‘there could be but one feeling as to the extreme impropriety and indecency of 
‘the proceedings described. ‘The motion, however, was not founded on such 
information és the House was accustomed to act upon, and he, therefore, sug- 
lgested that the noble marquis should withdraw his motion, when he (Lord 
|Stanley) would undertake that the Home Secretary would, as on a former oc- 
jcasion, make every inquiry into the matter, and demand an explanation from 
ithe City authorities. The House might rest assured that the Government 
would use whatever authority it could exercise to put an end to such scandal- 
ous scenes. 

The motion was withdrawn ; and tkeir lordships soon after adjourned. 


Foreign Summary. 


Rear-Admiral Parker is to have the command of the experimental squadron 
of line-of-battle ships now fitting for sea. 

Julie, Countess of Survilliers, wife of Joseph Bonaparte, and formerly Queen 
of Spain, died at Florence on the 7th inst., of apoplexy. She was termed by 
the poor, on account of her charities, /a buona signora 

It appears from an article in the Debats, that the French Government bas 


jabandoned the projected expedition against the Kabyles for the present year. 


this country a security against derangement of the currency, in 008 C00, 


diffusion of gold coin, probably not less than 30,000,000/, or 35,000,000i., 


In the batch of peers just made in France, there are the names of Victor 
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Hugo, the celebrated poet, and M. Bertin de Vaux, proprietor 
des Debats. 

The Arabs who had assembled, to the number of 20,000, to attack Aden. 
uarelled, as usual, amongst themselves, had a fight, and the whole force may 
said to have been broken up. ~ 

Letters from Rome state that the Government have again probibited horse- 


q 
be 


racing, to the great disappointment and dismay of the numerous circles of 


English and other foreigners residing at and visiting Rome. 


A letter from Miian, of the 21st ultimo, states that the Pope, a few days) 
regation or meeting for secular purposes! 
apal 


viously, had called together a c 
in Rome, at which it was determined not to allow railways within the 
States, either those having their origin there or as connecting links with the 
adjoining countries.— Times, 

Cotoniat Bishoraics.—The province of New Brunswick has been consti- 
tuted a new see, to be called the Bishopric of Fredericton, and the Rev. Jobu 
Medley, DD, been consecra‘ed its fir-t bishop. Ceylon, in like manner, bas 
been constituted into the Bishopric of Colombo, and the Rev. James Chapman, 
DD, consecrated its bishop —Globe. 

Liverroot, May 4.—The last fortnight bas been almost exclusively occupied 
with the question of Maynooth—the great qvestion of the day. The public 
mind is still fermenting, and will continue tu do so long after the statute book 
has recorded the enactment of the measure. All doubt about its parliamentary 
success was set at rest by the unexpectedly large majority which passed the 


second reading—147; and a though its zealous opponents have since shown, 


fight in the House of Commons by another debate, and another division on the 

bringing up of the report, yet the last was a battle more marked by parade 

shan earnestness, and the foreground was occupicd by a number of small men 

who must say something to justify their inconsistency. ‘The same will take 
ace on the third reading. 

Sir Robert Peel has hazarded much in permanently endowing Maynooth. 
Tnere is no chord in the wational mind so sensitive, none that thrills with an 
emotion 80 keen as that which the bare idea of supporting Popery out of the 
public purse calls into action. On the principle that the hatred of the nearest 
relations is the tnost bitter, we may account for the feeling which marks the 
Churches of England and Rome. But dissent is, if possible, in all the varie- 
ties which it assumes, more intense in its dislike of the Scarlet lady than are 
the orthodox ; and as Dissenters build and endow their own places of worship, 
a fecling of oppression and injustice is superadded to sectarian dislike. Recent 
events have given full scope for the display of this hatred of Catholicism, and 
kuowing the latent power he was evoking, its strength and durability, the Min- 
ister, in this assault upon the prejudices of his countrymen and his party, has 
shown how far he is prepared to go to make the Empire “ united”’ in feeling 
asin name. Small as the boon is, it has been gratefully received in Ireland. 
Mr. O'Connell, who knows no mediuin in his praise or censure, has * blarneyed” 
Peel and Graham in approved style, and from the Treasury Bench of St Ste- 
phen’s, the * soft sawder”’ is reciprocated. 

Atmospusric Raitways.—The Select Committee of Parliament appointed 
to inquire into the merits of the atmospheric system of railways have reported 
strongly in its favour. On the Kingstown and Dalkey railway, near Dublin, 
in spite of defects inevitable in a first structure, the plan has worked well for 
aineteea months, with severe gradients, and with carves that would have been 
impossible for locomotive engines. The committee “ have no hesitation in 
stating, that a single atmospheric line is superior to a double locomotive line 
doth in regularity and safety ; inasmuch as it makes collisions impossible ex. 
cept at crossing-places, and excludes all the danger and irregularity arising 
from casualties from engines or their tenders.” There is ample evidence, say 
the committee, to justify the adoption of the atmospheric line at present : 1f 
it were practicable to postpone all railway legislation until further trial be made 
it would be best to do so, but that is impracticable. The committee * venture 
therefore to express their opinion to the House, that in deciding between com- 


peting lines of railway, those which have been set out to suit the atmospheric! 


principle ought not to be considered as open to valid objection merely on ac 
count of their having gradients too severe for the locomotive ; nor should they 
be tested in comparison with other lines solely by the degree of their suitable- 
ness to the use of their locomotive ” ** While your committee lave thus ex 
pressed a strong opinion in favour of the general merits of the atmospheric 
pnociple, they feel that experience can alone determine under what circum. 
stances of traffic or of country the preference to either system should be 
given.”’ 

Franex.—On Saturday, M. Allard presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
the report of the Committee on the bill for arming the fortifications From 
this it would appear that the Committee have reduced the expenditure from 
18,000,000 francs to 13,000,000 frances. The chief object of the report, how. 
ever, appears to be to quiet the apprehensions of the good people of Paris in 
regard to the detached forts, by showing that they could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, command the walls of Paris, which is out of the range of their 
guns, and which they do not even overlook. The Journal des Debats publishes 
‘he following list of the materiel required for the fortifications :— 

“ 2,208 mortars, cannon, or howitzers, of iron or brass, of which 50 are to! 
be Paixhans guns ; 5,750 muskets for the ramparts ; 200,000 infantry mus 
kets; 1,500 fusees ; 2.760 guu-carriages ; 1,000,000 projectiles, such as bul- 
lets, bomb-shells, hand-grenades, requiring 9,129,000 kilograms of cast metal ; 
46,350 chests of balls, and 800,000 kilograms of pig-lead ; 2,000,000 kilo- 
grams of gunpowder ; 10,300,00 cartouches, and a bridge of 30 boats ; be- 
sides an immense assortment of minor articles.” 

Swirzertanv.—The Extraordinary Diet was indefinitely, by its 
President, on the 22d April, leaving the settlement of the several questions to the 
Ordinary Diet, which is to assemble in July ; the Directory in the mean while 
to act at its own discretion. In his closing speech, the President apologized 
for the little that had been done by the Diet, on account of its limited powers 
aud strict responsibility. He added—“ [ can venture to hope that the most 
dangerous crisis is past, and that at the opening of the ordinary Diet we shall 
be able to regard the future with greater security.” 

bose loss of life at the battle of Lucerne appears to have been much exag- 
gerated. 

Evectric Crocks.—The following extract,from a letter from Mr. Finlaison 
of Loughton Hall, appears in a recent number of the Polytechnic Review :— 
Mr. Bain has succeeded to admiration in working electric clocks by the currents 
of the earth. Onthe 23th of August 1844 he set up a small clock in my 

wing-room, the pendulum of which is in the hall, and both instruments ina 
voltaic circle as follows :—On the north east side of my house two zinc plates, 
a foot square, are sunk ina hole, and s by a wire, which is 


through the house to the. pendulum firet, and then to the clock. On the south 


of the Journal 


‘side of the house, at a distance of about forty yards, a hole was dug four fect 
deep, and two sacks of common coke buried in it; among the coke another 
wire was secured, and passed in at the drawing-room window, and joined to 
‘the former wire at the clock. The ball of the pendulum weighs nine pounds : 
‘but it was moved energetically, and has ever since continued to do so 
with the self-same energy. ‘The time isto perfection ; and the cost of the 
jmotive powers was only seven shillings and sixpence. There sre but three 
little wheels in the clock, and neither weights nor spring ; 80 there is nothing 
to be wound up. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to see the Great Britain steam-ship, 
at Blackwall, on Tuesday April 224. The Royal pair were conveyed in an 
‘Admiralty-barge on board the Dwarf steamer, and proceeded to Blackwall. 
|Having gone on board, the Queen and Prince paced its deck, and its immense 
length (322 feet, one third longer than the longest ship of the line) was poin- 
ted out to them ; models of the engines aad of the screw-propeller were shown, 
then the engines themselves, of 1 000 horse-power ; the dining-room—with 
mirrors so arranged as to make its space seemalmost boundless—the promen- 
‘ade-saloon, and the state-room ; in short, all that was to be seen. And the 
jsnip was not adorned for the occasion, but, excepta carpet or two here and 
there, was exhibited in its ordinary state. Mr. T. P. Smith, the patentee of 
| the screw-propeller, was presented to the Queen. and offered a gold model of 
‘the propeller ; which was graciously accepted, The reporters record some of 
ithe things that fell from the Royal lips. ** Her Majesty, just previous to her 
de ure, addressed Captain Hosken, and said, ‘1 am very ‘much gratified 
‘with the sight of your magnificent ship and I wish you every ible success 
jon your voyage across the Atlantic.’ Prince Albert asked when it was in 
jtended to start on the voyage ; and upon Captain Hosken informing his Royal 
‘Highness that it would be either the latter end of July or the beginning ot 
‘August, the Prince remarked, he supposed that Captain Hosken wished to 
save the equinox. Captain Hosken replied. that that was not so much the 
jobject as to make one or two voyages as speedily as possible, in order that 
the public may be perfectly cooviticed of the safety of the ship.” Having 
spent about three quarters of an houron board, the Queen and Prince Al- 
ibert returned to the Dwarf, and soto Woolwich; where, re-entering their car- 
ineee. with cheers and responsive bows, they departed for Buckingham 
,Palace. 
| Avmiratry, April 17.—Corps of Ry! Marines—Sec Lt S R Little to be First 
Lt, v F J White placed on hf-p. War-Orrice, April 25 —6 h Drag Gds. Lt 
H Dawson, fm the 67th Ft, to be It v Hankey, app to the Scots Fusilier Gds. 
‘Ist Drags—Lt J Morris to be % by pur v Lloyd, who rets; Cornet H J W 
‘King to ve Lt by pur v Morris; H J 'T Stevens. Gent to be Cornet by pur v 
‘King. 14th Light Drags—Cornet J Coster to be Lt by pur, v Boalth, who 
irets; RT’ Woodman Gent, to be Cornet by pur v Coster. Ist Ft Gds—Maj 
and Col J Home to be Lt-Col without pur v Clive dec; Capt and Lt-Col L 
Boldero to be Maj with the rank of Col in the Army, v Home ; Lt and Capt C 
‘Stuart to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Boldero. Scots Fusilier Gds—Lt F Hankey 
ifm the 6th Drag Gds, to be Ens and Lt v Sinclair app to the 67th Ft. 20th 
Ft—Lt W T Wood, fin the 79th Ftsto be Lt v Murray, who ex. 2ist Ft— 
(Capt. T. Ffrench, from 26th Ft., to be Capt. v. Frend, who exchs.—26th Ft. : 
\Capt. G. Frend from 21st Ft., to be Capt. v. Ffrench, who exchs.—44th Ft. : 
iCapt. W. Steevens, from Ist W. I. Regt , to be Capt. v. Smith. who exchs.— 
'67th Ft. : Ens. and Lieut. J. G. T. Sinclair, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
jto be Lieut. v. Dawson, app. to the 6th Drag. Grds.—69th Ft.: Lieut. W. M. 
Aitchison, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut v. Inglis, who exchs.—75th Ft. 
‘Capt. C. Herbert to be May by pur. v. England, who rets ; Lieut. C. E. P 
‘Gordon to be Capt. by pur. v. Herbert; Ens. G. F. Berry to be Lieut. by pur. 
v. Gordon; T. Milles, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Berry.—79th Ft.: Lieut. 
tl. Murray, from 20th Ft., to be Lieut. y. Wood, who exchs.—84th Ft. : Lieut, 
W. Somerville, from 22d Ft , to be Lieut. v. White, app. Paym. to Ist Drags. — 
86th Ft.: Lieut. G. B. Stoney to be Capt. without pur. v. Lucas, dec ; Ens. 
M. W. De la Poer Beresford to be Lieut. v. Stoney; A. Macneill, Gent., to be 
Ens. v. Beresford.—90th Ft. : Ens. and Adjt. D. Davies to have the rank of 
Lieut.; Ens W. V. Johnson to be Lieut. by pur. v. S. Mackenzie, who rets. ; 
M F Ward, Gent to be Ens by pur v Johnson —94th Fr: Lt T Jones tobe 
Capt by pur v O'Brien, who retires ; Lt 1S B P Boileau, from 22d Ft to be 
Lt v Bayly prom ; Ens R WN Vaughan to be Lt by pur v Jones; R D 
Knight, Gent to be Ens by purv Vaughan.-97th Ft: Capt T Power from 
h.-p. 60th Ft to he Capt v R R Harris, who exchs ; Lt GM Gowan to be 
Capt by pur v Power, who retires ; Ens A R Harencto be Lt by pur v Gowan ; 
LW Reynolds, Gent to be Ens by pur v Harenc.—98th Ft: J C Brown, 
Gent to be Assist-Surg v Weld app to the Staff —Rifle Brigade—Lt W S 
Warren to be Capt by pur v the Hon E G Monckton, who rets; Lt T C ingle, 
from the 69th Foot, to be First Lt v Aitchison. who exchs ; Second Lt Ss 
B Bruce to be First Lt by pur v Warren ; C Tinling, Gent to be Second Lt 
by pur v Bruce. Ist West India Regiment : Capt C H M Smith, from 44th 
A, to be Capt v Stevens, who exchs.—Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Lt J coaten 
to be Capt without pur, v Mackay, dec : Second Lt H J Bews, to be First Lt 
v Burleigh ; T Cochrane, Gent, to be Second Lt v Bews. 

Brevet.—Mijr J A Fullerton, of the 9th Light Drag, to be L1-Col in the Ar- 
my ; Capt T Power, of the 97:h Foot, to be Mjr in the Army; Capt W R 
Herries, of 3d Light Drag, to be Mjrin the Army. 
Unattached. —Lt E S James, from 24th Ft, to be Capt 
Hospital Staff.—Assit-Surg W W Weid, from 98th Foot, 
to the Forces, v Carter, dec. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Major Campbell, of the 91st Foot, 
are Johu Francis Glencairn, not James Frederiek Glencairn, as previously 


without pur. 
to be Assist-Surg 


lstated. The name of the gentleman appointed to an Ensigncy in the 41st 


Foot, on the 11th of April, 1845, is Francis Clark, not Clarke, as previously 


jetated. 


Orrick or Orpnance, April 26.—Royal Regt of Artil: Sec Capt A A 
Shuttleworth to be Capt v Trevor, ret on e ; First Lieut G C Evelegh to be 
Sec Captain, v Shuttleworth ; Sec Lieut F H Chancellor to be First Lieut v 
Evelegh. 

We. -Orvice, May 2.—6th Regt. Ft. ; Capt M G Dennis, to be Maj by pur 
v Pottinger, prom; Lieut E F Crowder to be Capt by pur Dennis ; Ens 
D H Elrington to be Lieut by pur v Crowder ; C P Catty Gent to be Ens 
by pur., v Elrington. 10th Ft: Lieut G L D Auriel, from 89th Ft., to be 
Lieut v Knipe, who exchs—24th Ft : Capt C Lee, from the 59h Ft, to be 
Capt v Weir, who exchs—37th Ft—Lieut RR Pelly, from 52d Ft, to be 
Lieut v M‘Clintock, who exchs—52d Ft: Lieut G A J M’Clintock, from 37th 
Ft, to be Lieut v Pelly, who exchs. 53d Fi—Ens E A Noel tu be Lieut b 
pur, v Walker, who rets ; H F H Parker, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Noel. 
59th Ft: Capt J G Weir, from 24th Ft, to be Capt v Lee, who exchs.—60th 


F:; Capt HJ Darell, from 85th Ft, to be Capt v Thurlow, who exchs, 68th 
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Fi—lieut H A Ouvry tobe Capt by pur, v Mackinnon, who rets ; Ens the 
Hon H I, Noel, tobe Lieut by pur, v Ouvry ; the Hon DG Finch to te En: 
by porv Noel. 70th Ft—Capt W M Bigge tobe Maj by pur, v Brown, whe 
rets ; Lieut E F Edwards to be Capt by pur, v. Bigge ; En H Hennis to be 
Lieut by purchase, vice Edwards; P F De Quincy, Gent to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Hennis. 85th Foot—Capt the Hon J E HyThurlow, from the 
60th Foot, to be Capt vice Darell, who exchanges. 89th Foot—Lieut G M 
Knipe, from 10th Foot, to be Lieut vice Auriel, who exchanges. 92d Foot— 
Ensign G Warrender to be Lieut. by purchase, vice J C Gordon, who re- 
tires ; W O’Bryen H Buchanan. Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice War 
render. Ist West India Regt—Lieut A Robertson, from half-pay 1st Foot. 
to be Lieut vice Matthews. appointed Paymaster; Ensign C Grange to be 
Lieut by purchase, vice Robertson, who retires ; A Tunstall, Gent, to be En- 
sign. by purchase, vice Grange. Unattached—Major W Pottinger, from Gib 
Foot, to be Lieut-Col by purchase. 

Memorandum—Lieut-Col G F Thompson, of the Royal Engineers, has 
been permitted to retire from the Army, with the sale of an Unattached Lieut 
Colonelcy, he being about to become a settler in New Brunswick. 

Orrice or Orpnance, April 30th.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Lieut-Co! 
H W Vavasour to be Col vice Sir G Hoste, dec ; Brevet Major K Kelsall to be 
luieut-Col vice Vavasour; Sec Capt R K Dawson to be Capt ; Sec Capt 
H Locker to be Capt vice Kelsall ; First Lieut J F A Symonds to be Sec 
Capt vice Tucker ; Sec Lieut F M H Somerset to be First Lieut vice Sy 
monds. 
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nor will her minister be the man to dissuade her Majesty from the intention ; 
and, as for the Irish nation, that warm-hearted people will cherish her “as the 
apple of their eye,” from the moment she sets fuot on the sod till the Jast hours 
of their recollection. They are not a people impatient of injuries, though they 
do not forbear to cry out, and they are always seusible of kindness in word as 
well as indeed. The Queen may, :ye and will go to treland this Summer, 
and her very presence among that chivalric people, will do more to crush and 
overwhelm ‘* Repeal” than all the arms of her soldierv, all the gravity of her 
judges, and all the speeches of legislato s in her Parliament. 

The grand cause of uproar in England, meanwhile is proceeding triumphant - 
ly, the Maynooth Grant has passed through the Committee of the Commons, 
and upon the motion that itbe received by the House, the minister gained 
an eccession of twenty seven votes beyond those for its second reading. 
The whigs however cannot be content with their practical victory over Sir 
Robert Peel, they scourge him without mercy, they perceive that he winces 


Jer the torture, and they will overdo things by the rancour with which they 
pursue him. Granted that he is now doing what he would not allow them 
to do,—granted that it has been generally the practice of his political life 
to pick up the notions of those whom he has opposed and take credit to him- 
eelf for carrying them out himself afterwards ; he has been well schooled on 
that head in recent debates, and he has frankly admitted all the credit to the 
whigs on this ground, that they can by possibility desire; a gcnerous enemy there- 
fore should cease to persecute, and still more should cease to persecute one 
who, however late, sees as they see, and acts as they profess they would have 
acted. The opposition—several among the leaders of them, at least—have 
very injudiciously mixed up considerations of the Irish national Church, a d 


The Mail Steamer Britannia, brings English papers to the 4th inst. inclu- 
sive ; the news, however, is of very lithe general importance, although of an 
exciting nature both within and without the walls of the British Imperial Par 
lament. 

Cotton is quoted at a trifling advance and free sales. This looks well for the 
state of trade ; and, indeed, the English journals are all agreed that seldom 
have commerce and manufactures been in so flourishing a condition, in all de- 
partments, as at this juncture. 
of Iron ; but the cause is an obvious one, and such as always occurs in trade in 
suchlike circumstances. It seems that in consequence of the heavy demand 
for Iron, and the rapid rise in price, many who were hardly competent to spe 
culate therein, made arrangements to take large quantities within stipulated and 
short periods, but not being able to make their payments good or to get the ar- 
ticle off their hands so quickiy as their eagerness anticipated, they have eithe: 
refused to take the stipul .ted supplies, or those supplies have beeu stopped on 
account of non-payment. Thus, therefore, there is an unusual quantity, for the 
moment, in the hands of the lron-masters, but that is of small importance, the 
stock is sure to go off, and the prices will be still higher than they have been 

The Queen and the Royal Family continue to enjoy good health ; her Ma 
jesty continues to mingle greatly among her subjects aud to observe that affabl« 
deportment which is so winning in personages of high station, and which toge- 
ther with the firmness and consistency of her public character continue to add 
to her well-deserved popularity. The Royal cortege have recently honoured 
the gallant and skilful Hosken with a visit on board his ‘* Mouster Steamer,” 
the Great Britain; the scene seems to have heen a most exciting une to the 
good denizens of the British Metropolis and its vicinity, and of a highly grati- 
fying nature to the Royal visitor, who traversed the entire range of accommo- 
dations, and condescendingly lavished her praise and approbation of all that 
came under her observation. We shall shortly have this immense vessel, which 
is said to ** walk the waters like a thing of life,” among us, as Capt. Hosken 
informed Prince Aibert that he expected to leave Liverpool for the Western 
wor'd about the close of July. Elsewhere we have given this visit of the 
Queen more in detail 

As the time draws nearer for the purposed progress of her Majesty to Ireland, 
we find doubis are beginning to be suggested, difficulties to be surmounted, and 
fears to be insinuated as to the propriety of the visit, as to the safety of the 
proceeding, or at any rate as to the security of the Queen's feelings from per 
sonal affront and political outery. O'Connell and “ Young Ireland” have 
taken it into their addle pates that the Maynooth grant is a measure wrested 
from the government through the medium of its fears, and they are inclined to 
try the same plan a little farther, although they affect to feel a new-born good 
feeling towards the Premier for his perseverance and firmness in carrying out 
fully what he offers gracefully. It is true that these ultra repealers condescend 
to promise that they will toast the Queen’s health, and that of the Ministry, 
and that they will not raise their cry within the hearing of their Royal visitor, 
but they announce their determination to proceed more vigorously than ever in 
the cause of Repeal, of which, they assert they are now about to enjoy the 
“ first fruits.’ Bah! It was not until ** Repeal” was substantially put down, 
that the minister would look at a meliorative measure at all; to have done so 
during the contest, would indeed have looked like a concession through fear. 
But the moment that its real motive could not be mistaken, the minister begins 
a series of measures which he had ascertained were strictly due to a portion of 
the empire which had too long been dealt with harshly, and which required 
a softening of rigors, some of which had been endured for nearly seven 
centuries All this seemed evident to us, from the very beginning of the Re- 
peal agitation, and many times have we pointed out the very course, cause, 
and effect, which has been and now is in progress for the benefit of that erring 


proposals for a new constitution on that head, with the grant in question,thereby 
tending to impair the strength of the minister upon the very subject which 
they themselves profess warmly to advocate. The most forward of these is 
‘Mr. Macauley who, in the consciousness of great argumentative powers, and 
an adherence toa line of action on the premises, perfectly consistent we con- 
fess with his previvus notions on the matter—with the continuance also, we 


There is a very slight depression in the prices | 


regret, of their bitterness towards Sir Robert Peel for which he was always 
remarkable—is acting the part of the vicious cow that after yielding a copious 
supply of milk, kicks the pail over with her heels 

It is already perceptible to all sides of the House, and indeed throughout 
the country, that the present condition of the Irish Church is far from being one 
that will stand the test of inquiry, far from being regulated by laws of either ab- 
stract or practical justice ; but this is not the time to intermeddle with it. If 
the legislature is about to bestow a boon, let it be done with grace and frank- 
ness, and not in a manner leading the recipients to say that a right has been 
tardily wrung from the government, for which no thanks are due, and which 
they consider but as the precursor of others to which they have equal preten 
sions. Give it with liberality and promptness, and then at early leisure begin 
:o consider what cther conciliatory measures ein with propriety be adopted, 
without lessening the honor and dignity of the crown and its ministers, yet 
undeterred by that false shame which knows not how to acknowledge that 
errors have heretofore existed with regard to Irish institutions. 

Sir R. Peel is thought to be in a ticklish position just now, and many imagine 
that slthough be may carry his measure in the present parliament, he will 
eventually lose his adherents, and consequently his power. No such thing. 
The clamour is a ‘vox et preterea nihil” produced by the Dissenters, who 
though comparatively few in number, are exceedingly vociferous. It is the e/- 
fect of a practice humorously described by Butler, where 


Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic 
Is beat with fist instead of a stick. 


The members of the Anglican church are, almost to a man, in its favour, and 
we doubt not that at the next genoral election they will rally round those who 
have voted according to their consciences in this question. Sir R. Peel him- 
self too will vastly increase the amount of his credit throughout the country, 
for wisdom and sagacity; and we have confident belief that his position will 
be strengthened rather than weakened at the next general election ; besides 
which, there are not at present materials for constituting an effective ministry 
out of the Whig party. We perceive that Sir Thomas Fremantle has been a 
prominent opposer of the Premier in this matter, although an official of con- 
siderable responsibility, and the Duke of Richmond, who has a predominant 
influence over the borough of which Sir Thomas is a representative, is said to 
have declared his determination “to get rid of him” at the first opportunity. 

We hear that the Duke, par eminence, is becoming touchy on the score of 
age and health, and that he still retains the military notions of authority, of his 
earlier years. His Grace has addressed a note to a London editor who ven- 
tured to allude to his probable indisposition, in rather petulant terms, and has 
used an expression therein which, as a military man, or indeed, as a man of 
honour it would be hard to brook. Of what calibre of feeling and sensitive- 
ness does the nobie Duke believe the tribe possessed? Surely there is neither 
harm nor malice in supposing the noble Duke, at his age, to be indisposed ; nor 
in publishing his belief and regret ; all this only argues the anxiety which all 
persons feel for his Grace, and the vivid recollections which are retained of his 
many and eminent services. 

There are two other measures before the House of Commons at present, but 
they are generally popular, and will probably pass into law without materia! 
opposition. One of these has for its object the inclosure and cultivation of 
waste lands ; now lands of this description besides being in an inferior condi- 
tion for supplying the requirements of food and produce, are great objects of 


though injured people. As for the visit, the spirited and firm-hearted Queen [ibe gat and injustice among those who consider themselves participants in 


will not easily be deterred from it, if once she has made up her mind thereon, 


the rigat of commonage, and hence litigation on the part of those persons, 
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and injury to cattle and property. There needs little argument upon a bill of! 
this kind. The other is a bill to settle Irish and Scotch Banking on nearly the 
same principles as those recently established in England, the direct tendency 
of which is to render the condition of currency less mutable, the state of dis- 
counts less tempting to traders, and the security of banks less hazardous to 
commerce. Sir Robert Peel's explanation of his views upon bringing in this 
bill will be found under the Parliamentary head. The bill itself will undoubt- 


edly be passed without difficulty. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES. 

On Tuesday evening last the Rev. Dr. Hackley, Professor of Mathematics,| 
&c., of Columbia College, gave a lecture on Astronomical Instruments and 
their applications, before a large and discriminating audience in the College 
Theatre. His main and professed object was to advocate the propriety and 
great usefulness of an Observatory for Astronomical purposes in the neighbour- 
hood of this great commercial city. Jn order to do so the more effectually, he 
pointed out with great force the immense obligations of mankind in their gene- 
ral relations, and those of Commerce in particular, to the Divine Science of 
Astronomy. ‘These are obvious enough when attention is called to them, but 
unfortunately we are too apt to be anxious after effects to allow ourselves tc 
dwell upon causes of this nature. Admitting the facts, however, he argued 
the great utility if not the absolute necessity, of such an emporium of commerce 
and so large an entrepét of shipping as New York, to possess an Astronomical 
Observatory upon a liberal scale of excellence. To strengthen his arguments 
the learned professor went into a minute and lucid description of various instru- 
ments peculiar to the purposes of such a place, as the Equatorial, the Moral 
Cirele, the Transit Instrument, Reflecting and Refracting Telescopes, Astro- 
nomical Clocks, &c &c.. and afterwards read extracts from the letters of cor- 
respondents which detailed the amount and value of instruments both in this 
country and in Europe. After making, as we well believe, a due impression 


upon his audience by the clearness of his explanations and descriptions, and), 


the zeal as well as truth of his deductions concerning their importance, he thus 
wound up his remarks :— 


“* You perceive that the plan proposed in the paper just read, takes for granted), 


4 


the expediency of connecting the Observatory with an institution of learning. 
The general contro! is vested in the Board of Trustees, whilst the active 
management of the Observatory is committed to five persons, two of whom 
vuld be professionally interested in its prosperity aud efficiency for the ends 
for which it is created, a third is the proper representative both of the Board of 
Trustees, of which he is ex officio a member, and of the Faculty of the College, 
and the remaining two ought to be chosen at large from among the more active 
and competent aiders of the enterprise. 

“Tt is believed that this plan will meet with general approbation. It re- 
moves the welfare of the Observatory from all danger of political interference, 
and gives it the same stable character of steady usefulness, which the Coilege 
itself has always sustained. 

_“ There are many circumstances which favour our undertaking at the present 
time. 

“The late Professor of Astronomy in the College is now abroad, preparing 
himself, as you have seen, to become as distinguished in practical Astronomy 
as he is already in the Mathematical and Physical Mathematical Sciences. 

“The expense, therefore, of sending a person to Europe, which the people 
of Cincinnati were obliged to encounter, will be saved, and a most accomplished 
Astronomer provided for the Observatory if need be at first without remunera- 
tion for his services. Though it is to be hoped that ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, a fand can be created to provide for salaries and current expenses. 

“ The building and instruments ought to cost from 20 to 40 thousand dollars, 
and there should be a Fund besides of from 50 to 100 thousand. It has been 
suggested that instead of attempting to raise this fund at once it might be 
better to obtain subscriptions of annual payments, amounting to not over five 
thousand dollars, until in time gifts and bequests may accumulate sufficiently 
to obviate the necessity. 

‘If the present effurt is successful, as soon as a site and plan can be fixed 
upon, a portion of the building may be put up, and the instruments which we 
already have, mounted. Good service may be done by them, and the Observa- 
tory gaining friends by the constant exhibition of its utility. In addition to this 
it will be a school for the training of assistants, previous to the arrival of the 
larger instruments, which will be some two years in making after they are or- 
dered. Besides the instruments before you, the College sses a fine clock 
and a number of smaller Astronomical instruments of excellent quality, for the 
equal mounting. 

“Such are the facilities which we possess. It remains to be seen whether 
such favorable circumstances will induce our city to discharge her obligations 
in the premises, to herself, to science, and to mankind. 

‘* Every ship that goes from our harbor makes almost hourly use of the la- 
bours of Observatories ; and shall one of the greatest Commercial cities in the 
world do nothing to support them. Shall so important a means of cultivating 
Science and developing the dormant talent which abounds among us be ne- 
glected? Shall every considerable city in Europe and many in our own coun-| 
try have their Observatories, and shall the Empire City and State have none! 
Shall ut be for ever said by our Eastern and Southern neighbours, that New 
York has no taste for Science and Art! {et us demonstrate by the result of 
the present effort that these things are to be no longer. 

“T will not conclude without suggesting a higher motive. 

“ Who knows but that God in his Gracious Providence designs these as- 
tonishing agencies of discovery to be the means of extensive revelations yet 
‘to be made to us of His Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. Who would be wi! 
ling to be destitute of the evidence of them afforded by our knowl of the 
Solar system? This knowledge is, however, small in comparison with that of 
which we appear, from numerous unequivocal indications, to be just on the 
thresbhold. 


great temple of the Universe, that mankind may enjoy perpetual vision of the 
glories within. 

| ‘Can we refuse it without a moral culpability for which we may have one 
‘day to answer ?”’ 


We most earnestly bid ‘God speed ” to this excellent purpose, and have a 
confident belief that both wealth and liberality will be found in sufficient de- 
gree in New York and its vicinity to institute and support it. As the lecturer 
‘20 forcibly urges “ Astronomy has done much, very much for Commerce, will 
not Commerce in return do something for Astronomy?’ We would respect- 
fully commend this subject to the earnest consideration of the “ Merchant 
Princes” of the great Western Emporium ; and beg of them to recollect that 
whilst they shall thus be aiding Science, she will give them satisfactory assu- 
rance that every accession will result to their own advantage. 


Tn last week's number of our Journal we commenced another of those 
admirable biographical papers from the pen of T. B. Macauley, which are so 
greatly and devotedly in request by the Reading Public. It is the life of 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory the Great, who successfully devoted himself 
to the oo of the Roman Church, about the c'ose of the 11th cen- 
tury. e continue it to day, and it will well repay the trouble of perusal. 
We warmly commend it to the attention of our reeders. 


UP Our Readers will recollect the circumstance of a late meeting for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of establishing a place of worship for 
British Immigrants, in which the Rubric of the Church of England should be 
used. A Committee was at the time appointed, and we can now siate that a 
second meeting will be held on Monday next at the Sunday school Room of St. 
John's Chapel, at which we presume the Committee will report, and further 


plans will be devised. We trust that the meeting will be well attended, par- 
ticularly by English Residents. See Advertisement. 


*,* In litigation each party is of course desirous of availing himse!f of the 
best legal services he can procure ; those of a commercial nature or arising 
out of commerce are the most frequent. In such a case we would commend, 
to our readers the advertisement of A. Watson, Esq , in our Journal this days 
and we will take the liberty to add that a more zealous or more shrewd profes- 
sional man they will! rarely fall in with. 

Mr. Henry Puutirs.—We have received the following letter from this 
distinguished vocalist, and are glad to perceive by it that although his splen- 
did talents have beer: acknowledged ai a late period, he has not been insensi- 
ble to the impression he has made, nor is he ungrateful for the favours he has 
received, as to the prospects which have been held out to him, 

Utica, May 12th, 1845, 

“A D. Paterson, Esq —My Dear Sir,—Accept my best thanks for your 
kind critique on my farewell concert ; in which you have echoed all that has 
been privately saidto me; and | wish it was in my power to remain longer in 
America ; but that is impossible ; I must return and that immediately ; but I 
ain nothing daunted, I will return to the United States in a fweloemonths time 
and most /ikely with operas ; though I have relinquished a large income in 
England [ do not regret it ; I have seen much, learnt more, and become ac- 
quainted with a most generous and noble people, who have music in their souls ; 
for no goodness ever dwelt without it ; i'll come again ; and then if they tell 
me ; that York 1s not wanted I'll like a very good and dutiful Boy stay at 
Home ; again accept my warmest thanks, and believe me to be must faithfully, 

Yours, Henry 

Frencu Orera in New Yorx.—This excellent company is now en route for 
our city and the manager Mr. Davis will be here at the end of next week. Im. 
meuse preparations are being made, to give on a grandiose scale the most es- 
teemed modern operas. The following is a list of the principal scores intended 
to be sung by the French company, under the admirable direction of Mr. Eu- 
gene Prévost, who as a leader is beyond comparision the best ever known in 
Mew York :—* Robert le diable,” 5 acts, music by Meyerbeer ; “ Les Hu- 
iguenots” 5 acts, by do. ; “ La Juive’ Sacts, by Halery; * La Favorite’ 5 
acts, by Donizetti ; “ Guillaume Tell’ 4 acts, by Rossini ; “ La Reine de 
Cypre” 5 acts, by Haleoy. 

All the foregoing scores are what the French call grand opera, that is to 
say without dialogue speaking. The following score are operas comiques, viz. 
comedies with singing and music :—** 1,’ Ambassadrice,” 3 acts ; “ Le Domi- 
no noir,” 3 acts ; * La Part du Diable,’’ 3 acts; “ Zanetta,” 3 acts; * Les 
diamants de lacouronne,” 3 acts. The music ofall these by Auber. 

* Don Pasquale,”’ 3 acts, and “ La Fille du regiment,” 2acts, by Donizetti. 

Iustead of giving a short analysis of the plays which would be without much 
interest to our readers genera!ly, we hope to be soon able to publish a series of 
biographical and critical sketches from the pen of a Parisian crifigue musicale 
ar iy reputation in such matters is well established both in Paris and New 

ork. 


Che Drama. 


Parx Tueatre.—Mr. Anderson was induced by request to play the charac- 
ter of Ion in Talfourd’s play of that name, on Thursday evening; being the 
first male representation of that character that has been seen here. He is by 


nature a fit representative of this very intellectual impersonation, Macready be- 
ing too old, and Miss Tree too feminine for it. Mr. Anderson conceives and 


jexecutes it in chaste style, but he laboured under the disadvantage of being the 


only distinguished personage in the cast. Ion needs the support of an excel- 
levt Adrastus and an impressive Clemanthe, and we cannot say much on either 
score at this representation. The public must bear in mind that this is Mr. 
Anderson's Farewell engagement ; he will play Richard III. before his depar- 
ture. 

Cuataam Tuearee.—Mr. Booth is performing here, and the regular drama 
thrives abundantly by the aid of this veteran actor, Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, and 


Let us not then refuse our aid towards opening the door of the)|Mr. Marshall, Mrs. George Jones is engaged, and will shortly appear here, 
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Painting. 
ART UNION OF NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS ABROAD. 


It will be gratifying to all the connoisseurs and patrons of the Fine Arts, to, 


know that another young American, George L. Brown of Boston, but who has 
been in Italy during some years, is rising into great distinction as a landscape 
painter; he has already won golden opinions on both sides the Atlantic,—he 
has few competitors even in italy, and he bids fair, at no distant day, to trans- 


fer the palm, in this department of the Arts, from the O// to the New World.|, 


On opening a box of his pictures a few days since, in the Commercial house 
of Messrs. Cutters & Phelps, a number of Amateurs were present, and no 
sooner was it announced that one of the pictures only was for sale, than a gen- 
tleman seized it at once at $500, before even the du-t and mildew were brushed 
off. Some of those pictures may be seen for a few days at the Hall of the 
American Art Union, No. 322 Broadway; and every patron of the Fine Aris 
should go and see them. We add a brief description of the four which are 
temporarily placed there. 

Vesuvius aNp THE Bay or Napies.— From a point Virgil's Tomb.— 
The view is one of a summer Sunset, in the glowing Italian peninsula. 
city is in the partial indistinctness of evening, but the outline of it stands in 
cear relief. The foreground is of rich verdant and brown tints, groups of 
figures are happily put in with all the romance of appearance which distinguishes 
the costumes and habits of those who people the banks of the Mediterranean 
The water in the bay blue softened into grey and white, and studded with small 
vessels, a warin yellow sky, and Vesuvius rearing its head in the distance 
with its sides glistening in purple and other rich tints. The perspec:ive is well 
preserved. 

F.Lorence, From THE Giarpino pt Bosett —This fs a most gorgeous scene, 
the middle and far distances being of rich and varied colouring, the va'ley of 


the Arno being a crowded but not disordered mass of cultivated scenery dotted 
with buildings and villages ; the city as seen below the point of sight is mo- | 


derately distinct, and the colouring filled in with reds and browns ; it is relieved 
by the river and the bridges ; near the foreground is the palace of the Grand 
Duke, with a magnificent Je/te d'Eau before it. The foreground consists of a 
grand garden and terraces adorned with statuary, and relieved with a tasteful 
group of figures neara bosquet ; splendid drapery is hung on the trees as it were 
to shade the group ; the landscape is in rich repose, the sky warm with yellow 
and red hues, giving an air of voluptuous luxury to the scene. 

Feast or £1. Joun (24th June.)—The scene represents the river Arno as 
it runs through Florence, and the spectator looks up that beautiful river, with 
the view of the city on both banks, interrupted only by a bridge across it at the 


middle distance, and having the mountains in the distance thrown into a warm | 


indistinctness by the rays of the setting sun being interposed between them 
and the observer. This is by far the most splendidly executed picture of 
the four which are here ; and the filling in as well as the grouping is most ar- 
tistical The Bridge, and the terrace on the right, are filled with people assem- 
bled to enjoy the “ Festa,” the river is crowded, without confusion, with gon- 
dolas, fishing-boats, and other vessels, persons engaged with nets, some wading| 
in the stream and others letting them down from the bridge ; the houses adorned 
with draperies, flags, &c., at all the windows. It is arich and moving scene, and 
all the parts abundantly but chastely filled up. 

CasTetta pt Ova.—7 his is a prominent building at the southern extremity 
of the Bay of Naples. A numerous and apparently active group are in front ; 
vessels, and nets hung to dry, are skilfully executed in the right foreground, 
the waves finely put in, and the glowing sides of Vesuvius are in the distance 
By the bye, we are not able to make the position of this castle in the first pic 
ture harmonise with i's position here, and did all these belong to one owner it 
would be an unpleasant occupation to strive todo so. The first two of these 


are the property of Rev. E. M. Sawtell of this city, and the latter two belong 


to C. Tiffany, Esq., of Baltimore. 
We cannot conclude without expressing our regret that the purchasers of the 


other two (there were six in all) have not yet permitted thei to be seen here. 
We trust they will do so before they shall be withdrawn into the saloons of the 
owners, which they will doubtless greatly adorn. 


Never Desseins par M. Decawps. 
Paris, April 23 
On my former visits to the Louvre, I omitted to mention, and indeed to see, 
a work which has given me a higher idea of French art than I had before con- 
ceived. I mean M. Decamps’ drawings illustrative of the story of Samson. 
They contain a treasure of great thoughts and poetical images such as it rarely 
falls to our lot to discover in mode ™ designs. Some French critics have sug- 
gested their resemblance to the works of Martin. They reminded me much 
more of those of Blake—an artist whose name, you will not be surprised to 
hear, is unknown here, since it is hardly known in England. There is in M 
Decamps’ drawings the same character, unlike, and above, all the men and 
things we are conversant with : a character of august and solemn simplicity, 
ohne the imagination readily adopts as that of oriental and patriarchal life—| 
in a word, as Biblical. Martin deals more with the gorgeous and populous 
cities of the later periods of Jewish history, while M. Decamps" lays his scene 
in tre stern and boundless desert, or amid the rude and massive architecwure 
of the remotest ages. Thus, though he 1s free from Blake's glaring defects 
and wild extravagancies, no one who has studied tLat singular production, the 


Historre DE Samson. 


| nal column of flame and smoke, borne on 


The} 


ARTS. 


The subject of the first is, ‘ The Annunciation of the Birth of Samson to his 
parents’ The landscape is wonderfully grand, wild and solemn. On the left 
m the distance, two palms on a rising ground ; on the right, a solitary carruba 
the forms of which those who remember the dark green tufts which relieve 
the scorched rocks of the South, will instantly recognise. Foreground bare 
‘and stony ; hils inthe distance. A little on the right, the rock which 8€TVeg 
as an altar for the sacrifice of the chosen parents ; from this ascends a diago. 
1 which the angel mounts to heaven 
in an attitude of great authority and grandeur. 

As ina fiery column charioting 

His Godlike presence. 
_ Ata little distance, Manoah and his wife are kneeling ; he, with his face 
prostrate tothe earth; she, in an attitude of more astonished and Passive 
veneration, motionless, with her arms folded across her breast. The whole is 
clad in the sublimity and mystery of the infant world, the wildness of yet un- 
tamed nature, the deep reverence of man under the visible hand of God, and 
the visible ministry of his angels. 
_ 2. ‘The Combat with the Lion.’ This, though it contains very striking de- 
‘tails, is not, I think, one of the happiest of the series. The attitude of Sanson 
‘is fine, but there is something half painful, half grotesque in that of the lion, 
Samson stands with his right foot on a piece of rock, his left rooted on the 
ground ; bis right hand grasps the throat of the huge beast, whom he thus 
jholds suspended, while with his left he wrenches the fore-leg. The left cor- 
ner of the landscape contains a beaut ful group of oriental tress. 

3. ‘Samson watching the burning of the Philistines’ Cornfields.’ Land- 
scape of a solemo and savage character ; only relieved by a flock of sheep and 
‘a shepherd, and by some other very slight indications of the dwelling and 
works of man. The compact mass of the flock is in fine contrast with the 
wild flight of the foxes, whose scattered and devastating course we trace by 
the columns of smoke ascending here and there across the long horizonta| 
streaks of the western sky, and by some gleams of flame in the general dimners 
of the twilight lard cape. The main figure is admirable; Samson, seated 
/on a piece of rock, with Lis shepherd’s crook thrown behiod him. contemplates 
with intense delight and exultation the success of bis stratagem. Bending 
forward with eager joy, he grasps one fuot which is crossed over the other knee, 
while his raised eyebrow, severed lips, and breathing nostril, give him an air 
(of something between the triumph of a hero, and the mischievous joy ofa 
,schoolboy. Nothing can be more expressive. 

_ 4. ‘The Gaves of Gaza.’ Perhaps the finest of the series. Imagine a sky 
of uniform and cloudless darkne-s, faintly lit up by a crescent moon. On the 
|lefe and centre, the outlines of the city walls—heavy, cyclopean masses— 
‘sleeeping inthe still night Nothing is stirring. The foreground—a rogged 
ideclivity, in the clefts of which you faintly discern stunted trees On the 
right, a steep ascent, **the hill of Hebron,” up which the solitary figure of the 
chosen Israelite, projected by the faint moon light, 1s seen striding with porten- 
tous steps under the load of the city gates. But! feel how little I can give 
any idea of the sublimity of this design. ‘The darkness, the profound repose, 
‘the monotonous succession of huge angular outlines (of which the monstrous 
|gates form a part) cutting the night sky ; and then—the only things that have 
life and motion—the solitary and comparatively diminutive figure of “the hea- 
ivan gifted inan,”"—and the pale and delicate moon that looks down on the 
wonder. 

| *Phe Rout of the Philistines.’ Samson unarmed weaponless him- 
self’) and nearly naked, brandishing the jawbone of the ass in his right hand, 
is pursuing the armed host which flees before him—* spurning them to death 
by troops.’’ The figure is nobly conceived and finely drawn. There is no- 
‘hing of the huge bulk and exaggerated display of muscle which are generally 
igiven to the pagan types of strength. The fraine of the Hebrew champion is 
athletic, but youthful, agile, and graceful. The only portentous feature is the 
mass of coal black hair, waving like a banner in the wind—or, to speak more 
‘correctly, streaming. with the rapid motion of the body. The back which is 
‘turned to us, is full of elastic vigour, called into action by “ youthful courage 
and magnanimous thovghts.’’ On arising ground on the leit, undera group 
of cedars, stand a party of Israelites, spectators of the strange rout. ‘These 
tranquil figures and umbrageous trees, are a welcomed relief from the tumult 
of the foreground. I do not much like the Roman armour of the Philistines 
in spite of Milton's authority for the ** hammered cuirass” and the “ crested 
|helmets.’" They break that remarkable harmony which generally character- 
\izes these drawings. 

| 6. “Samson starting from the Couch of Dalila on hearing the approach of 
the Philistines ” As I see little to admire in this, ] had rather say nothing 
‘about it. It may have merits which escape me. 

7. **Samson shorn of his miraculows locks, borne out a prisoner.” There 
{are very fine features in this, though it 4czs not appear to me equal to several 
others. Let us pass on to 

| 8. “Samson grinding corn in prison.” Admirable in conception and exe- 
,cution, full of profound thought and feeling The once resistiless hero—the 
jman “separate to God, designed for high exploits,” is here before us in his 
fallen estate, ‘debased lower than bondslave.” The arms are pressing on the 
jpole which turns the mill ; the body and head bent forward : the muscular legs 
loaded with chains and bolts, he is plodding on with the heavy monotonous 
‘motion prescribed by his weary toil—* the labour of a beast.” ‘Ihe posture of 
the head tells at once his blindness, and his profound dejection. ‘The gaoler 
sits looking at his mighty captive with a wonder no custom can extinguish, and 
‘not unmixed with pity. Through the grated windows we see some of the 
enemies, whose *‘scorn and gaze” he is become, looking at the miserable 


wreck— 


Of that invincible Samson, far renowned 
The dread of Isrsel’s foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to angels’, walked their streets, 
None offering to fight ; who. single combatant 
Duelled their armies ranked in proud array, 
Him:elf an army : now unequal match, 
To save himself against a coward arm‘d 
At one spear's length ! 

Yet even from this utter desolation the artist has contrived to give us some 
faint anticipation of an issue. The noble head once more clothed with its mi- 
raculous locks, has an air of that resolute resignation which accepts the extree 
mity of chastisement, and prepares for the extremity of action. Great sins, 


-jllustrations of the book of Job, can fail to think of it le ing at this re- 
markable series. 


gteat woes, great resolves, lie heavy on that mighty brow ; and we feel an 


| 
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Ahnung (to borrow an inimitable word) that all is not over, and that his *: glo-'| practical working by the process now working amidst the excitemeut and bus- 
rious strength” is yet to be put forth in the service of Him who gave it. tle attendant upon tle lecture. I will now call your attention to the repulsive 
Meanwhile he executes his painful and servile drudgery in patience, inwardly action of water and oil. You are aware that when two smooth surfaces wet- 
saying— | ted with either oil or water are pressed together, they cohere with cousidera- 


ble force ; there is but little difficulty in sticking them together, though my 


Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 


But justly. : | strength is hardly sufficient to tear them apart ; this is not, as was formerly 
Let me here, | supposed, the cohesion of the surfaces, but the attraction of particles of water 
As I deserve, pay on my punishment. | ‘or water. We are indebted to Dr. Henry, of Amer ca, fur the peculiarly in- 


‘ structive papers and experiments he has published, which, though out of place 
This drawing seems to me as fuil of the mysterious foreboding of destiny as a there, I hope, ere the season closes, to have the pleasure of again alluding to. 


k tragedy, or as Milton's m. The light which streams through the)| . ! 
con ebekan, and falls sinajlyaa the oat eae is in keeping wih the, (Great applause ) I will pour upon this plate some coluured water, and drop 


inoral chiaroscuro of the piciure—thick gloom, pierced by some rays from! 2% # Some oil, the water is, you see, driven to the sides; and this effect is 


heaven leven seen more strongly when I cover first tue plate wir ol, and pour on the 
No. 9 is the closing scene of the great drama. 


Soneen, with bis eat | in defiance of the other the first applied hulding possession ; and this is 
and the ponderous inasses are recling from their centres. The affrighted and 
falling groups are finely drawn, and | fancied | could discover in them a careful ut to spread, even though it remains for some time soft. ‘The possibility of 


water; it slides, as you see, over the plate ; each, as it were, keeps posses- 
gpg | probably one cause why, after so many wnpressions, the printing keeps dis- 
tinct, the repulsive action of the water pressing up the ink in place of allowing 

tudy of such works as the Incendio del Borgo. The figure of the blind and sing” : 
os ive hero, thus accomplishing his doom, a indian in it the enemies of *@*!%8 impression by pressure has been well known a long tine: by rubbing 


his God and of his race, is worthy to close these noble compositions. A few) ithis newspaper strongly, with a piece of wood, against this damp paper, I can 
moments more, and all will be accomplished, and we may pronounce over the, jobtain a very fair impression, though the force | can employ is of course not 


pe 29s whe for a moment to be compared to the even and powerful pressure of the printing 
han the press. Now metalic plates resist strongly water when very highly polished, 


though, as you observe, | may pour water on this plate : its surface is not tar- 
vished ; the water moves lazily, likea slug, upon its surface A little muci- 
lage wil at ence rewove this difliculty ; the gum enables it to spread smooth- 
ly over the surface. ‘There is not quite sufficient mucilage here, (this experi- 
‘ment failed,) but on the addition of a little more the etfect is at once apparent. 
jsut T will play further tricks with this plate; | will direct the man to rob off 
p the impression from the plate,—and this can be done easily by turpentine,— 

And here it strikes me that you will probably think I have read M. Decamps’) and the plate will be to all appearance as before it was first submitted. Be- 
dmawings by the light of our great poet's imagination ;— so singular is the coin-| fore doing so | will have first the plate entirely inked over ; every part is now 
cidence between what appear to me to be the conceptions of the one, with the covered. 1 place my finger on any part, and you observe it covered with the 
language of the other. So far from this being the case, I had not read Sameon}/:nk, marking whatever I now touch. The worker will rub it with his cloth, 
Agonistes for so long a time that though | retained a full impression of its) and take an impression. You will observe that the rubber has moved the ink 
grandeur f had no recollection of a line it contains, except the few engraven! onty from those places to which it was not first applied, and the printing is as 
on my memory by their marriage with Handel's music. ! took it up, not only clear as belore. He will now move off the ink entirely, and you would believe 
after I returned from the Louvre, but after | had written the whole of what is hat the plate was now destroyed : but no; the parts, once inked, though 
now before you. As I read, the astonishing resemblance in the thoughts of the every atom of grease has ‘een removed, will still receive only the ink, while 
two men of geuius strack me so powerfully, that I could not resist helping out the other parts will as before, reject it ; andfagain, you see, the printing goes 


Living or dying, thou hast fulfilled 
The work for which thou wast foretold | 
To Israel; and now lies: victorious 


Among thy slain, self killed, 
Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 
Of dire necessity. 


my own imperfect attempt to give en idea of what seemed to me the intention, on without hindrance. 
of the artist, with the great words uf the poet. I cannot help cenjecturing 


Eight thousand impressious have been, we believe, 
| aken, without the slightest difference between the first and the iast in point of 


that M. Decamps must be familiar with them; for however — the simple’ deterioration : indeed the order of perfection is generally reversed, the first 


narrative of the Bible, it leaves sufficient scope to the imagina 
very diff-rent filling up of the details ; as, indeed, innumerable designs from it 
prove. If the coincidence in question is accidental, it 1s another proof of the 
idleness of the charge of plagiarism—often brought against the most original 
genius. 


PROCESS OF ANASTATIC PRINTING. 

MR. FARADAY LECTURE. 
Mr. Faraday commenced his lecture at the Royal Institution on Friday eve- 
ning last, by expressing his fears that, not being in any way connected with 
the subject, he might not plead so zealously in its favour as he did when he 
brought before them his own inventions; but if he did not render the subject 
quite clear, it was to be considered as entirely his own fault, the inventor hav- 
ing placed every information at his disposal. 
daring the short time allotted to the leciure, to show practically the process, 
as the workman, extremely skilful in the science, could show practically the 
working The word * anastatic” signified, he was informed by scholars, a 


ion, to allow of |being the most incomplete. 


He noped to be able, even |, 


raising up ; in other words, a revival of what might be considered as dead and 
useless. 
mgs, he had most distinctly to repudiate the slightest intention of 'n any way 
recommendiug it or pledging himself for its success. However it might even- 


tually turn out, his opinion could never be brought against him, for he had giv-| 


ennone. He considered this caution necessary, as he found his name con- 


stantly brought forward as recommending this theory, or identified indeed |, 


with things with which he had not the slightest acquaintauce. ‘That very day 
indeed, he had received a letter upon his supposed advocacy »f perpetual mo 

tion. His duty was but to explain, as clearly and briefly a» he could, the in 

vention now before them. It consisted in a plan of printing from a printed page. 
or an engraving, any number of copies. He would, to show the principle, take 
at random a leaffrom the bovs, and give it over to the worker, aud they would 
see the process in all its stages. ‘They would observe that he wetted first the 
print freety with dilute nitric acid. (The proportions the lecturer did not 
state, but we should judge its strength to be at least one of acid to four ol 
water) This was allowed to stand for some time—a few minutes would be 
sufficient in the present case ; and they would next remark the extreme care 


of the worker to remove the excess of acid. This was effected by pressure), 


between sheets of bibulous or blotting paper ; this sheet was then p!aced upon 
a plate of polished zinc. He would draw attention to the extreme care with 
which the worker was polishing the plate; the slightest speck would be suf 
ficient to injure the impression. His hearers would now see the system ; the 
acid would soak ras the paper, but on those places where the printing was 
the acid could not penetrate. Printers’ ink, as they were aware, was com- 
posed of lamp-black and a preparation of linseed-oil, and this effectually defen 
ded the plate from the acid. * The wetted paper and the plate are then sub- 
mitted to heavy pressure between two rollers, and the plate is, as you see, 
strongly acted upon by the water ; it is now washed with gom-waier, and this. 
though an apparently unimportant part of the process, is of great practical im- 
rtance ; it would appear to have a most decided repulsive action on the 
ink, The plate can now be submitted to the action of the inken roller ; the 
parts protected by the printing will alone receive the ink, and in order to ren- 
der this more decided, the zinc plate is now washed with phosphoric acid ; the 
action of this acid is exceedingly obscure ; the phosphoric has no advantage 
over the nitric or muriatic, but the difference where the phosphoric is used is 
exceedingly apparent. Phosphoric acid is easily made, by leaving phosphorus 
in water exposed to the action of the atmosphere ; the phosphorus absorbs 
oxygen, and forms the phosphoric acid. The worker, you see, uses considera: 
ble force in his operations with the gum water and the phosphoric acid ; his 
experience has shown him thai the printing ink adheres now with some firm 
ness, and you will be able to see the process of the printing. I hand over to 
the chairman, as your a, the impression just worked off; you 


Having given this definition of the name, before showing its work-), 


will, after the lecture, find it perfect. But it would be unfair to judge of the 


In the copying by this process the old printing, 
\there was a great difficu ty presented by the dryness of the ink. which becomes 
jaearly brittle : to remove this the paper was sponged with a solution of potash : 
‘this would soften the ink Tne potash was afterwards removed by soaking the 
[paper in asolution of tartaric acid. The paper becomes covered with the 
iglistening crystals of bi:artrate of potash, cream of tartar. These crystals re- 
jfuse to mingle with, or to-receive, the ink of the printers ; and the printed 
parts alone receiving it, a very excellent impression can be made by re-inking 
‘the print before it is applied to the plate. A few specimens are before you : 
their genuineness is at once apparent from the style of the type, which no 
printer of the present day would use.” 

Mr. Faraday concluded his highly instructive lecture by retursing his thanks 
jto the inventors for the facilities and assistance thay had given him. 

Among the objects of interest exoibited in the reading room, were some 
very rough illustrations of Profeesurs Wheatstone’s moving figures—red fig- 
ures on a dark ground. 


Tue Brincewater Gattery —Some account of the formation and disper- 
sion of the Orleans Gallery has already been given. ‘The Italian part of the 
leo'lection had been mortgaged for £40,000 to Harman's banking house, when 
Mr. Bryen, a celebrated collector and picture-dealer, and author of the “ Die- 
‘tionary of Painters,” induced the Duke of Bridgewater to purchase the whole 
‘4s it stood for £43,000. The pictures, amounting to 305, were then valued 
jseparately by Mr. Bryan, making a total of £72 ; and from among them 
ithe Duke selected ninety-four of the finest, at the prices at which they were 
valued, amounting altogether to 39,000 guineas. ‘The Duke subsequently ad- 
ynitted his nephew, the Earl Gower, and the Earl of Carlisle, to share his 
acquisition, resiguing to the former a fourth part, and to the latter an eighth of 
‘the whole number thos acquired. The exhibition and sale of the rest produced 
£41,000 ; consequently the speculation turned out most profitably ; for the 
jninety four pictures, which had been valued at £39,000, were acquired, in fact, 
for £2,000 The forty-seven retained tor the Duke of Bridgewater were valued 
£23,130.. * * * The Duke of Bridgewater already possessed some fine 
piciures ; and, after the acquisition of his share of the Orleans Gallery, he 
‘continued to add largely to his collection, till his death in 1803, when he left 
his pictures, valued at £150,000, to his nephew George, first Marquis of Staf- 
ford, (afterwards first Duke of Sutherland). During the life of this nobleman, 
‘the collection, added to one formed by himself when Earl Gower, was placed 
‘iw the house in Cleveland Row ; and the whole known then, and for thirty 
years afierwards, as the Stafford Gallery, became celebrated all over Europe. 

dn the death of the Marquis of Stafford, in 1833, his second son, Lord Francis 
“Leveson Gower, taking the surname of Egerton, inherited, under the will of 
jnis grand-uncle, the Bridgewater property, including the collection of pictures 
formed by the Duke. ‘The Stafford Gallery was thus divided : that part of the 
collection which had been acquired by the Marquis of Stafford fell to his eldest 
sop, the present Duke of Sutherland ; while the Bridgewater Collection, pro- 
perly so called, devolved to Lerd Francis Egerton, and has resumed its original 
appellation, being now known as the Bridgewater Gallery. Mrs. Jameson. 

LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deecs, Attorney, 

Counciller at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 
Office hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of tne City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere, who would disencumber 
themselves of their ree, effects such 68 WEAKING APPAREL, either 
Lidies or Gentlemen's, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by the Subseri- 
ver, Will obtain a liberal and fair price tor the same. LEVETT 
Office No. 2 Wall-stieet, N.Y. 


Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
U? All ovine left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
ually attended to. My%-ly. 
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118 he Anglos Ameticon. May 24 

~ | 4 MEETING in furtherance of the formation of a FREE CHURCH for the more i, 

mediate use of British Ewigrauts, will be held on Monday evening, the 26th inst 

at 7} o'clock, in the Sunday Schoo] Room of St. John’s Chapel. The attendance of ai; 

who are favorably dispysed towards so desirable an object is hereby very earnestly soli. 


To SEAMEN.—Why do Seafaring Men and Watermen use Dr. Brandreth’s Vegeta- 
ble and Universal Pills in preference to any, and all other medicines? For the follow- 


ing good and substantial reasons :— 

Reason Ist. They are entirely vegetable. ‘cited. By order of the Committee, THOMAS DIXON, Sec’y, 
Qd. As a purifier of the biood, and cleanser of the stomach and bowels they stand|| New York, May 16, 1845, My24. 
pre-eminent. CASTLE GARDEN. 
3d. They are the most innocent and invigorating purgative in use. 7 spacious premises have at length been opened in most excellent style; ne 
4th. No care required in using them. | description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencies, he 
5th. No ck ( diet; cat.and drink what you please Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Ejlsier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 

Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacred 
6th. The body less liable to cold after than before a dose. ‘Music for the Million, at 12} cents Admission—the seriously disposed may view the 
7th. May be taken morning, noon, or night, with a certainty of good results. ‘great works of the Creator from the promenades outside the walls. while the more 
&th. Time nor climate effects them not wey om may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ow Mondays, Wednesdays 
9th. They give universal satisfaction. All who use them speak in the highest terms) 22° SUCAY* ’ Myl7-6m, 
of them. THE EYE. - 
Call, try them and be convinced. 
UG- Remember, none are genuine sold by Druggists, Doctor:, or Apothecaries. FE removed to the premises lately occupied bv Dr. ELLIOTT, No 261 BROAD 
WAY, corner of Warren Street. Their practice is exclusively confined to Djs- 


INTRODUCTION —On the 18th of May, 1835, Dr. Brandreth, for the first time, made} " ° 
|EASES OF THE EYE, Operstions upon that Organ and its Appendages, and 
known in che United States the CELEBRATED BRANDRETH VEGETABLE UNI- ‘Imperfections of Vision. : Dr. POWELL studied for five years with tne pM Dr 
VERSAL PILL@ Hie left them to stand or fall by their own merits. He made no al-)'JaCOB of Dublin, (the discoverer of the “*MEMBRANA Jaconi” in the Eye). Dr. 


jusion to any other medicine; simple facts were stated,and the following principle| DIOSSY was a Pupilof Dr. ELLIOTT for a similar egg moderate — The 
jpoor treated gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. Entrance 1} Warren Street, 


laid down as the BRANDRETHIAN THEORY, viz: that all local diseases, whetuerof P Mv!7-tf 

the stomach or bowels, enlargement of the joints, rheumatic affections, cutaneous}, - 
eruptions, dyspeptic complaints, or whatever other forms such local disease puts on, 14 EDMUND 
were nothiag more than so many symptoms of a disordered state of the constitution,|| No. 7} 55 Broadway, New York. N, 
and that his p.lis which were discovered in England in 1751, were a mecicine that had|| 1. 4 Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas. 
the effect of restoring the constitution to health and vigor, simply by reinoving ail bad ‘comprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 Maps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomonic 
and ac:imonious humours trom the tlood by the stomach and bowels. The American te, gry wee gpa ye to the Principal places in the World. Also, hand- 

public have now made trial of this medicine for nearly ten vears, and have found that 2. The Library of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are. 
the medicine is notall humbug. The patronage Dr. Brandreth daily experiences, proves) published, and of the New series 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately to 


at the medicine gives universal satisfaction. ‘complete sets. ; 
- | 3, The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far-. 


JOHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61||mer’s Library,— consisting of the following subjects :— 
t The Horse, complete in one volume. 
. ‘ 


Souta Street, New York —The Subscriber, in calling the attentionof his friends and ] 
the puvlic to his unequalled arrangements for bringing out persons from Great Britain} 2. Cattle, y : a 
aad Ireland, who my be sent for by their friends, begs tv state that, in consequence 3. Sheep, 
B:itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold: 


the great increase in this branch of his busidess, and in order to preclude all unnecessary}; 4- 

delay of the emigraut, his, at grea! expense, in addition to bis reguia: agents at Liver- separately. : 4 

pool, appoiuted Mr. Chomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk iu the establish- Se benny Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by st tr pa 
and Steamer. yl0-tf. 


tion seas90a, to superintesd the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
empl. ved in this live are well known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing. 
com :inied by kind and experiesced men, and as thev sail from Liverpool every five OF LONDON. 
be thal piss ongers will receive every attention and be Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
y despatened. ita such suoerior arraugements, the Subscriber looks forward for a 
continu ction of that patronage which his been so liberally extended to him for so wan | CAPITAL £500,000 STERL! NG, OR $2,500,000, 
yews past, and should any of those sent for decline coming, the passagé money wiil as sagen %: 
usnil be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotiand can|/ADVANTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY THIS INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 
also ba secured if desired. For furtuer p:rticulars, apply to OFFEKED BY NO UTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
HERDMAN, 61 Souch-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Agency in Liverpool :— 
| General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colcnies. 


essrs J. & W. Robinson, No.5 Baltic Buildings, and t 
Mr. Ta mnas tL. Dicky, } No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock, J. LEANDER STAKK, No. 74 Wall Street, New York. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


j 
| 
ment for the List 8 years, t» proceed to Liverpvol and remain there during the emigra- | 


Drafts and Exchange from £1 upwa ds, can be furnished, payable without charge,| Physiciaas to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
at ali the principal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of) J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleecker Street 
,»M.D., 


which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. | ALEXANDER E. HOsACK, M_D., 101 Franklin Street. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the [Ith of each 


month :— 
FOR NEW YORK. 


BANKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK? 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 
FOR LIVERPOOL. 


ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, 1th Feb. AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 26th April. Capt. Depeyster. [1th March | |and in sev *riaci ans ix -York 4 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Deveyster, 26 May GARRICK, Capt. B. 1 iL. Trask, Ith April pee ohewag of the Priacipal Towns in Now-England, New-York State, Pennsylvania 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. I. Trask, 26th June | ROSC1US, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, 11th May. |! The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and LOWER 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New|; THAS THE SCAi.t: ADUPTED BY MANY LONDON OFFICES. Loans granted to 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uausual comfort for pas-| |the extent of two-thirds the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of a year. 
sengers. Tue admirable system of Life insurance which this Institution has organized. and 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price||which has secured tor it such marked distinciionin Eurepe, hes obtained tor it the highest 
of passage hence is $100, for which ample stures will be provided These ships are} favor in America. During the short pertod of its establishment iv the United States, its 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- jprinciples have now the unqualified approval of many eminent men; and the patronage 
tisfaction. jit has received fully tes!s the public conficence mits favor. A pamphlet has been pub- 
Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels| lished by the General agent, avd can be obtained at his cffice, explanatory of Life In- 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight|,;surance in general, and of the NL. F. Society’s system in particuler. 
or passage, apply to E. Kk. COLLLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to Persons insured in the United States on the scale of * participation,” enjoy the im- 
: BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. |portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Bri-- 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12) cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce,||tain is very extensive. 
and newspapers | ceat each. The public are respec‘fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this. 
Oi Messrs. E K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers] jinstitu'ion—theirtables of rates—their distribution of | rofits—and the facilities afforded 
to discontinus all Advertisements not in theic names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—j|/\oy their Loan department— before deciding to insure elsewhere. 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. notice is}; The General Agent is authorized to accept risks in sums not exceeding $15,000 each 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. |jon a single life, aud to bind the Society from the gate on which the premiums is actuaily 
‘paid to him. This authority is deposited for security wih J. J. Palmer, Esq., the Presi- 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS dent of the Merchants’ wer in New Verh. a 
> RK || Pamphiets containing the last Annual Report, and much general information, together 
Sen: withthe Society’s rates—also, blank forms ; and the fuilest information may ve obtained 
‘upon application io any Agent or Sub Agent. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
A. Britton, June 


STEPHEN Wieenie Cente Feb. °6. A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3o0’clock, P.M. Fee paid by 
Untrep STaTEs, 700 tons, March 26. the Society. The expense of stamp duty need not be incurred. 


Vir@intan, Chas July 1! VirGi nian, 700 tons, April 26, ; 
W. Hf. Allen, Aug. 11 WaTERLOO, 900 tons, May 26., Example of of $100 on a Single Life. 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their : ATABLE ANNUALLY. 
cotmauders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpool is|/A3@ neXt Birth For one year rif Five FOt LIBS. 
ixed at $100. The owner will mot be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent ey: only, nae WwW a 
»y the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply ithout profits. b__‘With prosits. 
io ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. (My24-ly. i5 | $0 77 | $0 SL | $1 47 $i 64 
. a 20 0 86 0 90 1 68 1 87 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 25 | 0 98 1 05 | 1 93 214 
TO ON THE Ist, 10TH 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. = 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 40 | 161 | ) 64 } 2 93 3 26 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually 45 1 72 178 3.47 385 
om New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 2U:h, and from London on the 7th, 50 1 94 | 2 06 | 421 4 68 
‘7th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 55 2 54 2 96 5 28 5 86 
Ships. Captains. From New York. { From Portsmouth. 60 3 43 | 4 25 | 6 68 7 42 
James R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb 20,June 20, 20 
Jortnurberland iL Griswold 10, 10, Mareh I, July 1,Nov, }||/?ROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last. 
‘i ladiater iR. L. Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 
‘ediator * \J.M.Chadwick |Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 
Swi Kaight 10. 10 April 1, Dec. Age. Sum Annual Policy taken Bonus in | Bonus in | Permanent 
‘Quebec \P. B. Hebard 20, 20, ou. 10, 10, we Assured. Premium. out in addition cash. reduction 
Victoria EB. Morgan Mareht, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 to sam annual 
F j 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1 assured. premium. 
feadrick Hudsoa Moore 20 20, 10. 10, 
‘ince Albert |W. S Sebor Apvil 1, Aug. 1, Dec. i 20, 20, 60 $5000 $370 85 1637 $852 32 | $386 26 $60 93 
E.G Tinker 10, «10, WJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. | 
Vestminster Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10 1839 584 00 | 256 48 37 98 


There a’e tables for single lives, joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 
dowments for children, &c. &c. Tables also for ANNUITIES, both immediate and de- 
\ferred.—A)) these tables have been calculated from sterling into doliars and cents. 

fiG- References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, if 
required, as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Institution. 

ravelling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and liberal, and the extra pre- 
miums for sea risk and unfavorable climates a3 moderate as is consistent with prudence, - 
ae J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N, York. 


These ships are ali of the first c'ass, and are commanded by able and experie "ced na- 
‘gaters. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
eriplion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 

sod liquors Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
vrany letters. parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are =] 


‘nerefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. ‘ 


NEW AKRANGEMENT. FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
“|| Corner of Broadway and Fultun Street, New York. 


EGUL 
ih 

TON ABD PevvViDENCE. BND vis NEWPURT, composed of the fo ington| T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 

i A can at all Limes recommesd themse!Vr> , avd Which are at least equal to any that 


1845. 


and Ralireete: lnave been heretofore executed. M.B. BRADY sespectiuliy invites tne attention of 
MASSA | he citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting City, to the very fine specimens 


of DAGUERRELOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 


MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Capt. ——-—— 

NARR \GANSETT, 60 tons, Capt. Manchester. 

RHOVE tSLAND, 1000 tons, Capt. Thayer. 

Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line wili be established daily on and after the 10th) 
April, leaving | 

Will lesve New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 
Will Jeave Boston at 4) P M. 
Wii! leave Providence at 6P M. 


Wili leave Newport at 3 P.M. iplied. M. B. BRADY. Ap]. 


Will leave Stonivgton at 9 P.M, 
Vie Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays I 


d Fridays, at 5 P M. 
“vi ‘ Stoniagton and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, | 


days, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. i} 
on arsival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded! | 


in the Railroad Cars to Providence and Bo-ton f 
For passage or treight, app y on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broalway, or office of | 


Sail. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 
Tickets for the route, and s'eamer’s berths, can te secured on board, or = the office 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. yi7-6m. i| 


| 
CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 

FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, } 

South Street, corner Muiden Lane | 

To BUFFALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. | 

{ 


DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TOR) HsMILTUN, QUEENSTON, , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 

ll Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats o1 
T the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Sie unboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, ne, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
Ohio aad Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeipina, and Baltimore 
ac , are enabled to torward Emigrants and otners to any part of the Western States auc 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. i 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office ana examine the ‘ Emigrant’ || 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c | 
to almyst any partot the (nion. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communt-| 


that tuey will meet the approvation of the intelligent Puolic. Mr. brady has recently 
advantage to, made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their cur bility and colouring, which he thinks Cannot be surpassed, and which 


i s excepted.) 
New York. Rosts aad Providence every (Sunday lof a competent anu prac ical person, and in which Mr. b. begs to claim superiority. 


ver. 


in all cases are warranted to give sa\isfaction. The coiouring cepartment is in the hangs 


UP The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 


BRADY fortune most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c., sup- 
(Apl 


OSEPII GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
iegree of strength thaw other fine puinted pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
‘great Croton Aqueduct. 
Tie Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at o 
Fountaia in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens a¥e offered, combined with the quality and style 
nust render them the most popular of any offered tothe American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PES—An entirely newarticle of Barrei Pen, com- 
ining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY JEssop, 91 John-st. 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
eaders of ** The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
auch below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented tharougnfares. 
Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Bnudage, Tryou & Co, with whose es- 


tablishmen: G was for a long peried connected. 
GENERAL ScaLe oF PRICES. 


cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSOUTT, Southi-st., Fine Cloth Dress Coats from..............-.... $16.00 to $20.00 
Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Laue. Bik Unss Pants 6,00 t0 8,50 
“ Satin Vests of the very best quality............... -- 3,50 to 4,50 

EDUCATION. Prices FOR MagING 
REV. R. T. HUDDART'S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND DAY $7,'0 to $9,00 


Fourteenth Street, between University Plice and Fifth Avenue. 

HIS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is! 
now prepared for we reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No} 
expense has been spxred to render it a complete, well arranged schooi for Boys. Ii 
has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs |, 
architects in the city, and Mr. Hudaart has greet satisf{ «ction in presenting to his friends! 
and the Pudlic, an in which every requisite for tue accommodation, con-;| 
veaience and comfort of his pupils is compined, and such as the expericace of many'!! 
ears has suggested. The situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have) 
om selected fur the purpose as regards health and facility of access. A)! the advan- 
tages of the best ‘nstrac.ors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of » coun-| 


try residence are gained by the vut-door atnietic exercises which can be enjoyed inth 
sptcious play-ground. 5 7 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting tr)| 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Hu idar’, at his residence in 14th street | 

N B —The number of Day and Day Boarpenrs being limi'ec, va-ancies | 
will be filled as they occur. There are st present some vacancies in the Day Scnoo1) 
and several in the BoarvinG ScHoot, both departments being entirely distinct from each) 
other 

TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders’ 
$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Apil2-3m. 


M*: W. R. BRISTOW, Professor of Music. &c , would be very happy toreceive afew, 


pupiis onthe Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eldridge-s!reet | 
23-hm 


Lessons in Harmony. Compositon, &c. 


E\TLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBE —The HIGHEST PRICES can be obtein-| 

ed by Gentlemen or Families who are desi:ous of converting their lett off wear-'| 

ing a; parel into cash J. LEVINSTYN, 466 Brovdway,upstwirs | 
A line through the Post Office, o- otherwise, will receive prompt attention. | A26-Im-| 


= 
{ANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWITT, hax removed his Pian | 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Broadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where wii), 
aiways be found a large and genera! assortment of Music and Musical instruments of 
every description, both at Wholesa'le and Retail. 

J L. H. is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel! Gilbert's (of Boston 
cetebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes. which are now considered by the most eminent) 
professors equal, if not superior, to anv made. | 

Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, a!l of which are warran'ec| 

tfect —All orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the || 

ubscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. 

My17-6m.) JAMES L. HE VITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane. 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 1 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub-, 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


uy A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
(Mr8-tf.j G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


DAGUERREOTY PES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Stor ). awarded the Medal. four 


|| Premiums, and two ‘highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 


delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparetus ever exhiinted, 
’rice of thexe superb Photograpns reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
s0tva no one need now sit fur an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 


any weather. 


Piuwbe’s Premium and Germin Cameras, Instractions, Piates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
warded to any desiied point, at lower rates than by avy other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. apply as above Mr29. 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
eee wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra'ts payable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 


'|\Co., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 


and branches throughout England and Wales. 

IN IRELAND—The National Bink of lreland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout treland. 

IN 5COTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

Myi0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of @ Letter from Mr. Sinciair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 

November 4th, 1844. 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co. —Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
1, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses hie great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Beilamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fally accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded all others 4 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 


imet with an instance where an invalid has persevered ia tating them, that has not bern 


cured of the most obstinate aud long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 


lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by | |easions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, aud having been fully satisfied of 


the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding-houses; 
are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con-, 
venience. 

A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their! 
cheapness and superiority. Thonsands who have purchased only one quarter of 3 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds ai one time. i 

The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and! 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse. 75 Fulton street :-— 


GREEN TEAS. \o afford me any relief At lasi ! was induced by a 


60 | Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63) 


Good Imjerid ..... 75 


Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... 
t 


Brisk fragran 
Nankin flavor “ 
Fine full-flavored Hyson......... 
Very superior “ cece 
Soouchong, full-flavored......... 

Very Pine 
0 50} Superior Pekoe flowers.......... 


of 


Extra Fine 


ACK TEAS. 


c 
a 


their efficacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprie(ors of the medicine, to testify. 
much, f Yours respectfully, WM. U. HACKE 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I hove received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Life Pills, | teel it 
juty I owe to this community, 1o make the facts in my case public. | was afflicted for 


| years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. tried afterremedy, but none appeared 


iend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 


\raken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 


sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia. Judging from my own case, | sincerely 


5 | Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ 0 75| |petieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise asa 
100) family medicine, yet offered to the public —I remain 


ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y, 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co. —Gentiemcen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 


Yours respectfu.ty, 


{ 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howgqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- use of Parr’s Life Pilis,( can give yon my testimony in their favour without the 
Fine Oolong... 0 6s| cious Black Tea............++ j|hesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver 
Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and|/the psins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im-|| mothering in the throat ; for three weeks before | used the Pills ] was completely ie- 
poe in oe city. zane Tess we eg $1 per pound, in addition to Agent’s|/duced, ana had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
nmission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. more than two hours of a nicht, so completely was my system under the influence 
Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small-||ny compleint. I have spent over two ter attendance, and 
Young Hyson, $1 25. ? i | |the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
lack—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, soning one pound and} | »aving received any periwaanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been usin, 
Pg all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun-| | Parr’s _ Pills, t have been in better health than i have experienced for the last five 
4 years am also stronger, sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black Any person who doubts Gibal dtetomnecte as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty, j}seive more particular information. ** JOSEPH BARBOUR 
N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine. Poplar Lane, avove Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. t 


— of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea cmmamnis 
tors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
respectable Druggists States, 


$0 
Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 
0 83 
0 


trade, in New w testimony respectability are equally ond cavil or) /117 Fulton Street, New York and by al! in the United 
udispte, April 12 3m (Mr.15-tf.) 6 


The Anglo American. 119 ys 
R 
| 
4 
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4 
p 
| 


~ parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular 


120 The Anglo American. 


May 24, 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK, 


- | 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 
General Agents for tae United States of America, 
JOSEPH FUWLE# ana R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. | 
VAYSICIAN, | 
John W. Francis, Esq , M.D, No. 1 Bond Street. | 
SURGEON, 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. | 
BANKERS, 
The Bank of Commerce. 

SoLictror, | 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall 3treet. | 
The undersigned are now autiv. ized to receive propasais for insurances on single and. 
joint lives, for survivorsiip anuuities, &c. &c , at the same Tates they are taken in Lou- 
doa—which taey are ready to effect at once, without primary refereuce to the Court of, 
Directors. 
The superior advantages offered by this Compiny consist in Perfect security, arising, 
fron a large paid up Capival, totally independeoms of the premium tuad,—in the 
Triennial distribution of eiguty per cent ,or four-tifihs of the Profits, returned to the) 
Policy hulders,—wihicn, at tueir option, will be paid | 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the suum insured, or in reduction of the annual 

premium. 
Lzample of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


Agenext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN , For wnole Life without; For whole Life | 
day. Year. Years, profits, with profits. 
20 92 96 a 170 1 92 
| 93 1 03 1 92 217 
30 1 v6 | 113 219 248 
35 | 1 i8 1 25 255 2 b3 
40 _ i3t 1 44 3 U0 3 39 | 
45 I 55 1 380 | 3 61 4 U8 | 
201 241 vy 


50 441 4 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1305, and it consists’ 
of a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large paid-up’ 
Capital and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of, 
their respective snares, for all the Compauay’s engagements. The period of its exist- 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the resp sibility its proprieturs, and the amouut of its capical,) 
constitute an unexceptionable securi-y that the engagements of the Company will be 
strictly fulfilled; aud when itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagemeats of a 
Life Office is seldom cailed for unil twenty, thirty or forty years afler wose engage-| 
ments have been coutracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future s.a-| 
bility of the Company ts of paramount importance to the p-licy holder. | 
American Policy holders are entitied to participate in the Englixh Profits,and in every 
respect gre put upon the same fooling as the oldest Pulicy molder, participating in the! 
first division of profits. | 
The requisite forms for effecting Insurances, and all information relative thereto, may) 
obtained of the Compauy’s lulily-empowered Agents. 


JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Mr.1-tf.] R. 8S. BUCHANAN, { Agents, 27 Wall-street. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS) 
of distinguished men, crimin«is, and rare animals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—where 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENULUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a} 
Monthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 
PHRENOLOGY applied to Education and Self-lmprovemeat, and Matrimouvy, Memory, 
Hereditary Descent, &c. &c. PHRENOLOG:CAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 
. PHRENULOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions: 
for Self-[mprovement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management ot 
Children, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining that, 
knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given bythis scieace of man. (Mrl-4m. 
TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
tS aera FOR ANY AMOUNT on al! the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THU NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 D»::’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its, 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, aud Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 


WILSON’S HOTEL & KOOMS, 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
ENRY WILSON (ila‘e of Brook!yn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
A nerally, that he has opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
the patronage of ail wuo are fond of goud and substantia! living, and comfortable ac 


commodations. 
The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished .in every departme:t 
and the very best of every descripiion of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and [mportec! 


Ales and Ports, will be provided. | 
An ordinary will be se:ved up every day from | to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 


will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steam-ship Co 's steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their new {ron Steam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 
_ FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Great Western Saturday 17th May 


can be obtained of 


FROM NEW-YORK. 
Great Western Thursday 12th June 


Great Western do 5th July | Great Western do 3ist July 
Great Britain — do 2d Ang. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Pritain Saturday 25th Oct 
Great Western do llth Oct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Dritain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 93 Front-street. 


New-Y ork, Jan. 27, 1845. My10-tf. 
NLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Sige Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sviling from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. IJuly 16, Nov. 16, Mar. It 
Eng " S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. LAug.16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, ‘July 16, Nov. 16, Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May } 
Europe, 'A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16,Jan.16, May 
New York, /Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, IG. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June If 


— 


Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. | Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. ' 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
See will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
of Jading are signed therefor. 


GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoc!, 


For freight o: » sssage, apply to 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has j 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse planis of all the m - 
estcemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plauts, Shrubs, Giape vines ey 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. ates 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &¢ 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with’ pla. 


ces. Ap. 20-11, 
TAPSUOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Srraeet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


eo about sending for their friends iu any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that charactenzed their 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to al] par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm toremain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place wili be superir- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be f It that those seit 
for will have quick despatch aid proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Better proof that such willbe the case 
canuot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. ‘The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents Comprise the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp rue UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Making a sh:p from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The wel: established character of those Lines.renders further comment unne 


‘icessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satistaction 


td all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 


| |sent tor decline coming out, the full amount of money pzid for their passage wi)! be re 


funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Irejand or Scotland can be se 

cured. Apply or address (post paid), W_ & J T. TAPSCOTT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 

Agency in Liverpoo]— 

Myl0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rhewmatism, Obstinate Cutancous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Symptoms. Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wil be Removed by this Preparativn. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one whichthey 
might almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soling, then, isthe consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. What an amount of suffering has been relieved 
and what a still greater ameunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Ser- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
oeen made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complainis 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raised as it were from the tank of disease,and now withicgenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 

The following certificate receutly received will be read with interest, and for further 

proof the rearer is referied to a pamphlet which is furnished without charge by al! the 


Agents :— 
New York, Dec. 1, 1843. 
Messrs, Sands —Gentlemen— Parental feelings induce us to make the following stzte- 
ment of facts in :elation to the important cure of our Jittle daughter, wholly effected by 


ithe use of SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. For pearly three years she was afflicted witha 


most inveterate eruption on the body, which at times was so bad, connected with inter- 


|jnai disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint cou:menced in the roots of 


the hair,and gradually spread until the wbole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
the ears, and ran down the neck. and continuing to increase uutii it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced with a small pimple or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
churzed ; this produced great itching aud burning ; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bied, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great as almost wholly to prevent natural rest, andthe odor from the discharge so offen- 
sive as to make it difficult to pay that particusar attention the nature of the case re- 
quired. The disease was calied Scald Head and general Salt Rheum. We tried various 
remedies, with little benefit, and cor sidered her case almost beyond the :each of medi- 
sone but from the known virtue of your Sarsapariila, we were induced to give ita 
trial. 

Before the first bottle was all used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scarc: ly give 
credence to the evidence of our own eyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 
the result is a perfect cure. To aj] Pareuts we would say:—If you have children suf- 
fericg with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsapariila. With teelings of gratiiuce 
and respect, we are yours, &c. ELIHU & SARaH SOUTHMAYD, 

No. 95 Madison-st. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

NANTUCKET, Mass., 8th mo. 31, 1844. 

A. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Frien¢s:—Although en entire stranger t» you, | do not 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgmentof agreat devotedness to you fo! 
your invaluable Sarsaparilla, which has been the means, under a kind Providence, of 
my inexpressible relief. 1 am also urged to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by 
my humble testimony hundreds of sufferers, miserab’e as I have been, may be induced 
co try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy as mine For ten years 
{have been suffering under a Scrofulous affection of the Bones in my head, and during 
a great part of this time, my pein avd sufferings were so severe, that but tor a reliance 
on the Great Disposer of events, | should have desired, and much prefered death itself. 
At different periods during my sickness, twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways, besides all my upper tecth, and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of food quite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
medical ad. had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilla, an. within the last 
three months the use of twelve bolties has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease ; the healing process is going forward, and I am rapidly ap- 
proachiag to a perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complain's, may have the advantage of my experience, I shal] be most happy at any 
time to communicate to them or to you, such further and more minute particulars #s 
may be desiied. Please accept assurances of my great —— and regard. 

BENJAMIN M. HUSSEY. 
NanTockET, 9th mo. 3d, 1844. 

A B.& D. Sands—Respected Fiiends :—Benj.M Hussey 1s a person of perfect re- 
spectubility ; his statement in relation to the wonderful effects of your Sarsaparilla upon 
him, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such asto entitle the Sarsaparilla to ve ranked as @ great 
blessing to the human fumily, and we consider it as such.— Yours with true regard, 

WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Nantucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, sce 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per buttie, six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla thit 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
eases to which the humar frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapaula, and take 
ao other, Al2-tf. 
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